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ed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
é printed or not, as the writer may | 





“Agricultural. 


Growing Garden Seeds. 
The question is often asked, should the, 
farmer attempt to grow his own seed for 
garden and field crops? This may be well | 
answered in the aftirmative or negative, as 
the crops, the soil and the farmers are 
considered. We should think a farmer was | 
not wise if he grew either sweet corn or, 
field corn, or even ensilage, if he did not | 
save his own seed, selecting the best: 
and earliest ears for that purpose. | 
Corn produces best when seed is grown 
nearly in the same soil and same latitude | 
where it is to be planted. The excep-| 
tions are where proper care has_ not! 
been taken in selecting seed ears, or where | 
from lack of manure or cultivation or by | 
reason of insects the crop has been a fail- 
ure. It may be better to get seed from | 
some place where it has been grown under 
more favorable conditions, but not too far 
away. 

We would say the same of most of our 
vine crops, squashes, pumpkins, melons and 
cucumbers. When they are used in the fam- 
ily, it costs nothing to save the seed, and we | 
never had better results than from home- | 
grown seeds, excepting when we changed to 
some new variety that had been bred with 
care by an expert in crossing or hybridizing 
two or more varieties. While this may be 
interesting to a farmer, few of them can 
make it profitable, because there must be a 
business ability back of it, and a capital to 
put the seed upon the market. 

We have always had better crops of pota- 
toes when we purchased our seed tubers | 
from points north of us than when we used | 
seed grown at home, enough better so that 
we thought it profitable to feed our surplus | 
stock to animals, and pay a good price for | 
northern seed. The same has usually been | 
true of peas, though this might have been | 
due in part to the fact that the earliest peas | 
could be sold for more than enough to buy | 
our seed another season, and the late ones | 
were not good seed. But if the seed peas | 
we buy do not germinate or grow better | 
than they did this year we shall lose faith 
inthem. The few that did come up looked 
as if they wished they were back again, 
though not planted very early, and a part of | 
them did go back when we planted late 
sweet corn in the rows. 
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A SCARECROW. 














in the Eastern States, though it is said that 
New Jersey is making a contention upon 
this point. But the celery grown in Cali- 
fornia or New Jersey will not compare 
favorably with that grown in a cooler 
climate so far as we have seen the roots. 

There are certain characteristics of the 
plants or the seeds themselves that seem to 
adapt good growth and vigorous plants to 
certain conditions, and unless one under- 
stands and observes these he will do better 
to buy seeds than to grow them. 

Not always, however, will buying seeds 
give the success that attends the plant in its 
natural home. The Rockyford muskmelon 
is an instance. Grown from Rockyford 
seed they are agood melon in our Southern 


' only a few months when it is at its best, 
; but we have not yet read of any who have 


begun to utilize their corn stover in this way 
who are ready to abandon the practice, and 
their neighbors are following thier example. 

We remember reading a statement sev- 
eral years ago that the corn stover in the 
Western States, or corn-growing sections, 
that was not utilized, excepting by allow- 
ing cattle and hogs to run through it, eat a 
little and break down the rest, was enough 
to feed all the cattle in the country during 
the winter if properly saved and cured, but 
we will not vouch for the correctness of the 
estimate; but certainly a large amount was 
wasted, and if properly cared for it would 
much increase the feeding capacity of those 


the cows that made the most butter made it | 


While the tender, nutritious, cultivated 


at least cost per pound. The fifty-nine cows | grasses of the slopes of the Alleghanies may 


in all these tests averaged 5647 pounds of, not give a similar pasturage in the West, yet 
| the dairymen have arisen to the needs of the | 


milk and 277 pounds of butter in a year. 


We will contrast this with a herd of ten occasion by utilizing fodder corn and accli- 
pure-bred Guernseys, four of which were mating alfalfa. 


ten years old and one fifteen years, giving 


Today, the flavor of butter made in any 


milk only from two teats and kept only for , first-class creamery in any part of the Great 
her value as a breeder, yet they averaged West cannot be detected ona score of fine down the tree to change to pup. 


6347 pounds of milk and 350.77 pounds of points from that manufactured east of the | 


butter, or 700 pounds of milk and 73 pounds Mississippi. 


of butter more than the average of the 
scrubs. 
Sixteen grade Jerseys in Tennessee pro- 


This, certainly, should be a source of 
pride for every man from Oregon to Mis- 
souri who milks cows, and for every West- 


duced 5136 pounds of milk and 350 pounds of ern dairy manufacturer as well. 


butter each in a year, less milk but 73 


I think, however, that the Western dairy- 


pounds more of butter than the scrubs, but men should pay more attention to improve- 


We have usually saved seed beans because | crate. but they are not the genuine article 





there would be a few early ones that would 
be nearly ripe before the main crop was 
large enough to pick for table use or for 
market, and they were left for seed, being 
what we thought would produce the earliest 
crop the next season. 

There are, however, the smaller seeds, 
onions, beets, carrots, radishes, cabbage and 
cauliflower, which we once grew upon the 
farm, but would not now. They are easily 
enough grown, by selecting good specimens 
and setting them out in the spring when | 
they will throw up seed stalks. If the farmer 
or gardener confines himself to one variety, 
he may get good seed from such selec- 
tions, but if he, as most do, wants both 
early and late varieties, they must be kept 
at a distance from each other, or cross pollen- 
ization will so intermix them that he will 
have a hybrid or mongrel lot that wil] be 
neither one thing nor the other, and usually 
of little value at any time. The profes- 
sional seed grower either limits himself to 
one variety or separates them so far that 
there is little danger of mixing or crossing 
the various kinds. If he does not, the re- 
sponsible seedsman should not purchase his 
eed, and some will not unless they inspect 
his fields to be sure of this. 

The farmer who wants to grow seeds of 
everal varieties cannot well do this, and in 

uch seeds it is better for him that he should 
purchase them if he can obtain them of a 
eliable grower or seedsman. And this is 
nore important because some of those seeds, 
specially the onion seed, requires care in 
egard to the time of gathering and method 

{curing that are seldom given except by 
he expert in the business of seed growing. 

There are other seeds which are said to 
e better grown in certain localities than 
isewhere. Florists assert that the aster 
rown from seed imported from Germany is 
0 much superior to that grown from seed 
aised here that it will pay those who grow 
em for commercial purposes to send therey 
'r new seed as often as once in two years, 

id perhaps every year, as the best seed 
rom plants of their own growing do not 
‘roduce as good flowers as those from im- 
sorted seed, and after the second year they 


i 


i 
' 


that reaches us from Colorado, and when 
grown from seed produced here they are but 
an ordinary netted muskmelon. They need 
not only the hot air and arid soil of their 
native State to perfect the melon, but 
also the seed. 

The seed of the Georgia watermelon sel- 
dom grows perfect melons in Northern 
States, which perhaps might have been ex- 
pected, but not many melons will do well 
unless the conditions under which they are 
to be grown are nearly the same as those in 
which the parent plant grew, and the 
gardener who saves the seed of a water- 
melon bought in the market, which was 
‘* the best he ever ate,’”’ will not be likely to 
have as many or as good melons as the 
farmer who saves his seed from the best he 
was able to raise on the farm. 

In short, seed-growing is a business of 
itself, and while farmers can grow and save 
certain seeds, perhaps for less than they 
would buy them, there are many others, 
that if properly grown by a man who 
understands both growing and curing them, 
it will be better for him to buy as if they do 


' not cost less they produce better crops. 


-S 
>_> 


Dairy Notes. 

A company at Rockroyal, N. Y., is re- 
ported as making 1800 pounds of *‘ milk flour” 
a day, which we suppose to bemilk con- 
densed, not in the form familiar to most 
of us, but to a dry powder. We think the 
first condensed milk we ever saw was 
a dry powder, but we have not seen any- 
thing of the kind for nearly forty years. 
One pound of this preparation is said to 
be equal to agallon of milk for cooking 
purposes, and in fifty-pound boxes it sells 
at twelve cents a pound. 


The farmers in the Western States who 
have begun shredding their corn fodder or 
making ensilage from it are now met by 
another problem. If they produce so much 
food for their cattle in winter, how will 
they feed them during the summer. Some 
of them have pasturage enough, and others 
are letting the cattle feed upon fields that 








‘cteriorate rapidly. They may do for the 
inateurs, who prefer a profusion of flowers 
\” large specimens, but they do not satisfy , 
lorists. 


they formerly mowed over to get the winter 
fodder. Thisis a matter which each man 
must decide for himself. Some will proba- 


| bly use what they call winter fodder or 


Celery seed grown upon the Pacific/eoast. ensilage and shredded corn fodder for a 
‘s Claimed to be much superior to that grown longer term, putting the stock in pasture 


have found the dairy to be more profitable 
than beef. 


Mr. Guy H. Miller read an essay on ‘*‘ The 
Advantage of Thoroughbred or High- 
Grade Cows for the Dairy ’”’ before the 
Dairymen’s_ Association of 
which contains certain records, some of 
which have been published before, but they 
are worthy of being used again and placed 
together for future reference. 

The Utah Experiment Station, wishing to 
buy cows, inspected more than 250 cows, 
and selected seventy-five of them to have 
milk weighed and tested, the other 175 
being rejected without a test. Of those 
tested eleven were bought, and they 
were probably the best in the 250, but all 
were what would be called common cows, 
not pure-bred or high grades. They had 
before one pure-bred Jersey and two com- 
mon cows, making fourteen in the herd. 
The milk of each cow was weighed at every 
milking and was tested regularly. The re- 
port for the year showed an average of 5655 
pounds of milk and 268 pounds of butter per 
cow, but the best common cow produced 
7156 pounds of milk, having been milked the 
full 365 days. The Jersey produced 6801 
pounds of milk and nearly 365 pounds of 


cost per pound. 

The Kansas Station tested a scrub herd of 
twelve cows bought for, the purpose. They 
yielded an average of 5707 pounds of milk 
and 277.7 pounds of butter each in a year, 
but the best cow gave 9116 pounds of milk 
and 447.6 pounds of butter, exceeding any 
other in the herd by more than eighty 
pounds. She gave a net profit of $40, while 
the average was but $16.25 per cow, and one 
cow did not pay for her food by 43 cents. 

The Wisconsin Station reported the re- 
sults from four herds owned by farmers, 
who had charge of milking and weighing, 
while testing was done at the station. Herd 
A had twelve cows, that averaged 4820 
pounds of milk and 229 pounds of butter. 








Herd B had five cows that averaged 6383 
pounds of milk, 319 pounds of butter. Herd 
C twelve cows averaged 6056 pounds of 
milk, 315 pounds of butter. Herd D only 
four cows averaging 5788 pounds of milk, 
292 pounds of butter. Thethirty-three cows 
average 5623 pounds of milk and 281 pounds 
of butter. In these cases, asin the others, 





California, © 





butter, making the most butter at lowest- 


sections and naturally the amount of their la western Kansas herd of grade Holsteins, | ments in private butter making. 
dairy productions, because many of them | half bloods or higher grades froma pure- 


The average quality of ‘‘ ranch butter ”’ is 


bred sire, which included several heifers, | far from what it should be, despite constant 


averaged for the year. 

A herd of two Jerseys in West Glover, 
Vt., made 4044 pounds of butter each in a 
year, and no account kept of milk or cream 
used in the family. This is all descended 
from one cow, the oldest being now eight 
years old. 

The essayist has a herd of eight cows, 
that for year ending Sept. 1, 1899, averaged 


' 6428 pounds of milk, 413} pounds of butter. 
‘The oldest was six years old, and others 


four years or less. The highest milk yield 
was from a four year old, 79774 pounds of 


, milk, making 497? pounds of butter each. 


Another four year old gave 75934 pounds of 
milk, but 511.86 pounds of butter, the larg- 
est butter yield. Another made over 500 
pounds of butter a year. These are regis- 
tered Jerseys. 

Another herd of twenty-two registered 
Jerseys at Rosedale, Wis., averaged for 
1900, 6991 pounds of milk and 449 pounds 
butter per cow, the best one producing 15,474 
pounds of milk and 740 pounds of butter. 
Compare that with one of the Kansas scrubs 
that only produced 158 pounds. 

He quotes some one as saying that if the 
cow producing 350 pounds a year is worth 
$40, one which ptoduces 750 pounds is worth 
$825. We should place it much higher, for 
a good heifer cal f from such a cow would 
be worth a carload of scrub calves. 

Se Ee 
Western Dairying. 

The man who makes dairying pay west of 
the Missouri river is more to be commended 
than though he were surrounded by the im- 
proved environments of the East. 

There pasturage is more precarious, and 
the water supply as a general thing not as 
good as here. 

The Western dairyman must infuse more 
push and enterprise into his work than 





would be deemed necessary in New York or 


Ohio. 

I do not think that all Eastern dairymen 
realize this fact, and hence do not fully 
appreciate the prodigious strides made by 
their brethern on what but afew years ago 
were wild, uninhabited plains and moun- 


| averaged 8263 pounds of milk, 360? pounds printed and spoken admonitions. 
of butter each, or 2616 pounds of milk, 90? 
pounds of butter each more than the scrubs , soring fine points, and so dairymen are) 


Usually the facilities are not at hand for 


& 


ee 





WHOLE NO, 3108 
is also the great business talent. The man 
who can decide quickly and surely for the 
best in an emergency is sure to come out 
ahead. Farming today has its reverses, 
its changes and its emergencies. No man 
can foretell the size and nature of the 
crops, nor the prices which may rule in the 
world’s markets for them. ‘Therefore he 
may at any time be confrontel with condi- 
tions that will tax his resources and wis- 
dom. No man should raise a single crop of 
‘anything without being prepared to utilize 
it in two or three different ways. If there 
| is no direct profitable market for it, what 
| then ? Feed it tothe cattle and convert it 
into good meat, which will bring a profit. 
If there is no market for cattle and they 
are selling as low comparatively as grain, 
then turn to the sheep or swine. It seems 
like throwing away a good thing to feed 
grain to swine or sheep. Yet with careful 
feeding even the best grain can be fed to 
them with a safe margin of profit, provided 
pork, mutton and wool are selling well. 
It is vety rarely that all of these farm prod- 
ucts command small prices at the same 
time, and one is not apt to find that all of 
his resources are exhausted. Nevertheless, 
it is important that one should be thor- 
oughly prepared for a quick shifting of his 
work. That is, the ability to adapt him- 
self to changing conditions and intelligent 
adaptation in this world is often the secret 
of success. It is probably the one thing 
more needful among farmers, cattle and 
grain growers than anything else. At least 
that is the opinion of your humble sub- 


seriber. E. P. SMITH. 
Ohio. 





How to Destroy the Elm Beetle. 

How to fight the elm-tree beetle is the sub- 
ject of a special bulletin just issued from the 
Hatch experiment station of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College of Amherst. Pro- 
fessor Fernald, entomologist of the college, 
is the author, and he urges the most thor- 
ough and immediate action for the purpose 
of destroying or limiting the numbers of the 
beetle and its grub or larve. He declares 
that the beetle probably reached southern 
Massachusetts as early as 1892 or 1893, as it 
was found in Amherst for the first time in 
1895. Since then, he avers, it has grad- 
ually spread until ‘‘it has become abundant 
over the entire State.”’ 

Profeseor Fernald holds to the statement 
that there are but two broods in each year. 
This is contrary to the statement of the late 
Professor Riley, entomologist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, who de- 
clares that four generations are produced in 
each season from May to September. 

Professor Fernald says that the beetles 
leave {their winter hiding-places about the 
time the leaf buds open, and after mating 
and feeding the female deposits from four 
hundred to six hundred eggs on the fullt- 
grown leaves, in cluster of from five to 
twenty-six, a period of feeding occurring 
| between each cluster, so that the time of egg 
' laying is quite extended. 

The eggs, he says, hatch in less than a 
week, which explains the fact that eggs and 
|half-grown grubs are found on the same 
_ tree, and a little later full-grown beetles at 
the same time with larve making their way 





He declares that where this insect is 
| abundant “‘ treatment for it is‘necessary if 

the trees are to be preserved. Generally 
‘ speaking, a tree will suffer defoliation once, 
or even twice, without being killed; but if 
defoliated three times in succession, injury, 
at least, if not death, must be the result. 

‘* Spraying is undoubtedly the best way to 
check the attacks of the elm-leaf beetle, and 
' should be done first when the leaves are 
| partly grown in spring, as this is the time 
the beetles which have wintered over feed 
on the leaves for some time before laying 
their eggs, as well as between depositing 





| prone to drift along and lose money on com- | the various clusters. 


mon quality. The right way is to create 
facilities where absent, and thus extract 
fully from the business the profits that are 
latent in it. 


and if it is not colder than 45°, use ice as 
well. 

Don’t try to get along with an old-fash- 
ioned churn because your mother did “ back 
East” when you were achild. The United 
States has expanded in dairy matters since 
then, as well asin Territories, and now it 
takes up-to-date appliances to produce up- 
to-date quality. 

Build your dairy house or apartment with 
aneye to coolness and ventilation in sum- 
mer, and do not use it as a storeroom for 
odorous vegetables and other foreign arti- 
cles. Last, but not least, study the princi- 
ples and routine of first-class creamery 
manufacture, and go thou and do likewise. 

GEORGE E. NEWELL. 


> 


Feeding or Selling Grain. 

It is an important point constantly com- 
ing up for decision whether it pays better 
to sell grain directly or feed it to cattle, 
sheep or swine,and many a farmer has 
found that his success or failure has been 
largely dependent upon the method adopted. 
When there is a famine in either corn 
or wheat, it stands to reason that with the 
high prices that follow it pays better to 








dispose of the cattle, and sell the grain di- 
rect to the best market. Likewise, when 
the cropsare enormous and prices low the 
wise farmer meets with success who imme- 
diately proceeds to buy up cattle and feed 
them liberally with the grain for market. 
Inthis way many a farmer has made his 
fortune while others were complaining that 
the low prices of grain were ruining them. 
Instead of using the grain in some profitable 
way they let it mould in the fields or grain 
elevators while they bemoaned their hard 
luck. 

Now, one of the most important necessi- 
ties on the farm is quick and practical de- 


Don’t try to dairy without pure water, | 


‘© A second spraying will often be neces- 
, sary, however, soon after the eggs hatch, 
‘and asthe young grubs feed on the under 
side of the leaves, not eating the upper sur- 
face, the aim should be to so spray that the 
| poison may reach the under side of the 
| leaves as far as possible. 
| “If these treatments have been neglected 
or proved inefficient, the insects may be 
| attacked on the trunk and ground, where 
!they are more accessible than when scat- 
| tered over the tree. The damage has been 
done by this time, however, and only the 
size of the following brood can be reduced. 

His recipe for the arsenate of lead is as 
follows: Arsenate of soda, four ounces; 
acetate of lead, eleven ounces; water, one 
hundred gallons. 

The summary of Professor Fernald’s di- 
rections is as follows: 

Spray the tree with arsenate of lead or 
paris green when the leaves are about half 
grown in the spring. 

Repeat this treatment soon after the eggs 
hatch—usually about the first week in June, 
but varying with the season and locality. 

Remove all loose bark on the trunk and 
main limbs of the tree, that the grubs may 
find no place to pupate in, and so go to the 
base of the tree. 

Destroy the grubs and pup at the base 
of the tree with boiling water, kerosene 
emulsion or the kerosene and water mixt- 
ure, and repeat after five days if necessary. 

Destroy all beetles found in hiding during 


the winter. 


of 


Attorney-General Knox, owner of the 
famous pair of trotters, Wirt and Dr. Leek, 
that have been driven to pole in 2.10}, has 
expressed the belief that the trotting record 
will be lowered to two minutes this season, 
and that Cresceus (2.02}) is the horse that 
will perform the wonderful feat. We shall 
be as glad as any one to have him do it, but 
cannot believe that he is equal to the task. 
He is the most wonderful trotter yet pro- 
duced, but we shall be surprised if he places 








cision, which enables the farmer to meet 





tains. 


any emergency. It may be said that. this 


the record below 2.017 under the most favor- 
able-vanditions. 
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Horicultural. 


Live Steck Notes. 


We have heard an old gentleman tell of 
the days when the Vermont farmers used 
to drive down to Boston with a two-horse 
sled piled high with carcasses of mutton and 
yearling lamb, stacked up like cord wood, 
and willing to sell them at fifty to seventy- 
five cents each. It was something like the 
case of the old negro in Carolina who told 
the Union soldiers that he preached to the 
slaves on several plantations for $5 per 
year. When some of them suggested that 
it was rather poor pay he agreed with them, | 
but added, “reckon it’s pretty poor preach- 
ing, too, massa.”’ | 

The sheep of those days, poorest of the 
Merino family, were capable of producing 
some wool, not as much as a sheep of that 
breed would now, and when that or the 
hide was taken off there was a frame left on 
which there might have been meat enough 
to flavor a stew or broth, but which was far 
from being such mutton as is offered in our 
markets today. We find people whose mem- 
ory does not go back as far as those days as- 
serting that mutton is ‘‘nothing but a few 
bones, with just enough meat to hold them 
tugether,”” and we have seen marketmen 
in the country who seemed to have 
the same idea, if one might judge by 
the mutton they offered for sale. They 
seemed to have as little idea of the value of 
the carcass of a well-fattened South Down 
or Shropshire as they would have had of a 
well-bred American Merino such as sells in 
Australia for from $500 to $2500 per head. 
There are sheep of one sort and sheep of 
another sort, and there is more than one 
grade of mutton, and if the difference in 
value of the careass is not as marked as it is 
in the live animal, it is plain enough to the 
one who likes mutton. 





Some one who claims to know says that of 
about six hundred varieties of weeds that 
are common in our fields, sheep are known 
to eat 515 varieties, while horses, cattle and 
hogs eat but afeweach. If wedo not vouch 
for this as being exactly correct, we know | 
that sheep destroy many weeds that our | 
other farm animals do not care for or will 
not eat unless starved to it, and this is why 
we claim that from four to six sheep can be 
kept in a pasture with each cow, and they 
will eat what the cow leaves, and by the 
destruction of weeds and the fertilizer they 
leave in the field, will enable the pasture to 
furnish better feed for the cows than they 
would have if the sheep were not there, at 
least after the sheep have run with them one 
year. OA ares 

The Hampshire sheep is said to have been 
created or developed to what it now is by 
crossing the Southdown upon the old 
Hampshire, with a possible infusion of the | 
Cotswold. They have the blackest face and | 
legs of any of the Downs sheep. When well 
grown under good care the rams are liable 
to weigh 300 pounds, and the ewes 200 
pounds. They are among the most hardy 
sheep, at least of the large breeds, and ap- 
pear to enjoy facing a wind or storm on the 
top of some hill, rather than to seek shelter. 
They mature early, and fatten readily, while 
the flesh as lamb or mutton is not in any 
way inferior to the Southdowns. 

They are very prolific, twin lambs being 
the rule and triplets not infrequent. <A 
writer in an exchange tells of his flock pro- 
ducing at the rate of 177 lambs to one hun- 
dred ewes. Triplets averaged eighty pounds 
each at five months old. One ram weighed 
120 pounds at four months old, and another 

ihgty-five pounds when seventy-five days 
old. Healso tells of a pen of lambs that at 
ten months old averaged 214 pounds. Of 
course, these results required liberal feed- 
ing, but that would not have accomplished 
it without good appetites and good diges- 
tion. Their hardiness makes these a sheep 

well adapted to our Northern climates and 
perhaps to seashore farms, where they must 
face the east winds. They have been well 
tested for crossing with Merino ewes, and 
while the lambs were small when dropped, 
they were strong and grew rapidly, becom- 
ing fit for market very young. It is claimed 
that the Oxford Downs resulted from a . ross 
of Hampshire and Cotswold. 
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Butter Market. 


With the drought apparently broken in 
the West, and receipts falling off no more 
than usual for August, the butter market 
shows little change from last week. Some 
dealers say it is not as easy to get 214 cents 
for best creamery as it was last week, but 
they will not allow any one to make 
selections below that. But, while Western is 
204 to 21 cents and Eastern 19 to 20 cents for 
best, and fair to good at17 to 18 cents, 
good tirsts are 19 to 20 cents and seconds 16 
to 18 cents. Boxes and prints are in de- 
mand for retail trade, the boxes at 22 cents 
for extra Northern and 214 for extra West- 
ern, prints a half cent higher, extra dairy is 
20 cents and fair to good 14 to 17 cents. 
Dairy in tubs, Vermont extra 19 cents, New 
York 184 cents, firsts 16 to 17 cents and sec- 
ends at 14to 15, with low grades 12 to 13 
cents. Renovated butter in moderate de- 
mand at 17 cents for best and fair to 
good lots 12 to 16 cents. Western imitation 
creamery from 134 to 154, and ladles :0 to 
144 cents. 

The report for July shows on hand June 
30 5,838,960 pounds, receipts 7,554,802 pounds. 
Exports 909,921 pounds. On hand July 29, 
8,257,000 pounds, making consumption 
4,296,831 pounds. A year ago, on hand 
June 30, 5,145,240 pounds; receipts in July, 
6,711,691, exports 5110 pounds; on hand July 
29, ‘7,427,120 pounds. Consumption in July 
4,424,671 pounds. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week were tubs and 18,502 boxes, a 
total weight of 1,419,814 pounds, including 
132,109 pounds in transit for export, and, 
with the latter deducted, the net total is 
1,287,705 pounds, against 1,355,201 pounds 
the previous week, and 1,222,161 pounds the 
corresponding week last year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 154,148 pounds, against 11,400 
pounds for the corresponding week last 
year. The exports for July aggregated 909,- 
931 pounds, against 5140 pounds for the 
same month last year. From New York the 
exports of the week were 80 tubs, and from 
Montreal 3844 packages. 

The statement of the Quincy Market Cold 
Storage Company for the week is as follows: 
Taken in 6266 tubs, out 4109 tubs; stock 181,- 
498 tubs, against 167,222 tubs at the same 
time last year. 
ports a stock of 29,022 tubs, against 25,088 
tubs last year, and with these added the 
total stock is 210,520 tubs, against 192,310 
tubsayearago.- 


Boston Fish Market. 


Receipts of fresh fish have been large and 
prices are lower, market cod selling at 1} to 
2} cents, large at 34 to 44 cents and steak at 
5 to 6 cents. Haddock steady at 3 to 
24 cents. Large hake 44 cents, small 
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hake and pollock 2 cents, cusk 1} cents 
and flounders 34 cents. 
steady at 4 cents, 
butterfish 8 cents. 


Scup and _ tautog 
whitefish 6 cents, 
Large mackerel at: 14 


The Eastern Company re-| 
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VIEWS OF OLD 


BOSTON, No. 10. 


Old High and Latin School Building, upon Bedford Street. Erected 1844; removed about 1879. This picture taken in 1860. 





cents each, medium 6 to 8 cents and small 4 
cents. Striped bass steady at 10 cents 
a pound, with black and sea bass 6 
cents. Bluefish ,from 5 to 8 cents. 
Pompano and snappers 9 cents. Spanish 
mackerel and sheepshead 10 cents. Hali- 
, but firm at 15 cents for white, 12 for gray, 
| and 10 for chickens. Lake trout at 9 cents 
and sea trout 4 cents, sea perch 15 cents a 
, dozen and yellow 4 cents a pound. Pickerel 
| are 10 cents. Salmon are lower, Eastern 16 
cents and Western at 12 cents. Eels steady 
‘at 10 cents, fresh tongues at 9 cents and 
‘cheeks 7 cents. Clams steady at 50 cents a 
gallon, $3 to $3.50 a barrel. Shrimps 85 cents 
a gallon and soft-shelled crabs 90 cents a 
dozen. Lobsters firm at 16 cents alive and 
,18 cents boiled. Oysters quiet and prices 
unchanged. 
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The Early Breeding History of Orange 
County. 

The foundation of the trotting-horse in- 
dustry in this country was laid in Orange 
County, when imported Messenger stood 
for service here at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The demand for his 
service, probably, was not large, yet while 
standing for service in the nearby counties 
to New York city, he produced Cole’s and 
Coffin’s Messenger, Mambrino and other 
sons, whose descendants helped make horse 
history. To him can be traced nine-tenths 
of the blood that flows through our Ameri- 
can trotting and pacing horses. 

But it is to Mambrino, more than to all 
other sons and daughters combined, that we 
are indebted for our trotting families. He 
sired Abdallah I., whose dam was the trot- 
ting mare Amazonia, said tobe by a son of 
imported Messenger, and Abdallah sired 
Hambletonian 10. Mambrino was aiso the 
sire of Mambrino Paymaster that got Mam- 
brino Chief 11, the sire of Mambrino Patchen 
58. The great sire of brood mares, that 
nicked or crossed with George Wilkes (2.32), 
by Hambletonian 10, gave us those great 
stallions, Alcantara 729, sire of 131 in 2.30; 
Alcyone 732, sire of 59, Wilkes Boy of 56, 
Baron Wilkes 4758, of 84, Patchen Wilkes 
3550, sire of Joe Patchen (2.014), Guy Wilkes 
2867 of 61, Simmons 2744, of 90, and others of 
lesser fame. 

There is no record of any progress in the 
breeding of trotters during the first half of 
the last century in this country, or, in fact, 
anywhere in the United States. The first 
attempt at anything of the kind was not 
until after Hambletonian 10 was foaled in 
1849. American Star 14, the sire of great 
brood mares, was foaled in 1837, but not 
until he came to Orange County, in the win- 
ter of 1849-50, was his latent power devel- 
oped. Then came that other’ great brood 
mare sire, Harry Clay 45, in 1853. Cassius 
M. Clay 8, foaled in 1843, sired the champion 
stallion of his day, George M. Patchen 
(2.234), in 1860. Previous to him Ethan 
Allen 43, foaled in 1849, held the record, 2.28, 
made in 1858. 

Fearnaught wrested the record from him 
July 29, 1868, by trotting a mile in 2.23}, 
which stood until that wonderful sire of 
trotters, George Wilkes, took a record of 
2.22, Oct. 13, same year. He was bred by 
Colonel Harry Felter, at Orange Lake, in 
this county, six miles west of Newburgh. 
Jay Gould 197 reduced it to 2.225, in 1872. 
Then came that great trotting machine, 
Smuggler, who took a record of 2.20%, 
Aug. 5, 1874, only to have it beaten by 
Mambrino Gift, eight days later, trotting in 
2.20. On Sept. 15 of the same year Smuggler 





General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling of 
jpakness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
hould be easy, — vitality is on the ebb, and 


je whole system suffers. 
For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and functions, and is 
positively unequalled for all run-down or 
flebilitated conditions. 


a "Hoop’s PILLS cure constipation, 25 cents, 








equalled it. In 1876 he reduced it to 2.174 
and then to 2.17, 2.16}, 2.133 ank 2.15, re- 
spectively. Since that time it has been held 
by Phallas (2.133), Maxie Cobb (2.13}), Ax- 
tell (2.12), Allerton (2.094), Nelson (2.10), 
Palo Alto (2.083), Kremlin (2.072), Directum 
(2.05}) and CresceuS (2.04), all descendants, 
either in the male or female line, of Ham- 
bletonian 10. 

But as far as records are concerned, we 
are obliged to pass the first half of the past 
century and commence our history,or rather 
story, with the advent of the Hambletonian, 
Star and Clay families. Highland Maid ob- 
tained a champion record of 2.27 at Ce¢tre- 
ville, Long Island, in 1853. She was! by 
Saltram, a strain of blood that was highiy 
appreciated by our horsemen of that day. 
But it was Cassius M. Clay 18, American 
Star 14 and Hambletonian 10 that led horse- 
men first to believe that it was breeding and 
not mere chance that produced trotters. 
At least they acted upon that theory and 
commenced to patronize those families. 

The former came to Orange County in the 
early fifties. Contemporaneous with them 
was another great sire, Long Island Black 
Hawk 24. He stood foratime in Chester 
and Montgomery. These, with Abdallah 1, 
Hero, Tom Thumb and a few others, made a 
galaxy of stallions, the produce of which 
has given to these United States what repu- 
tation she has as the home of the trotters of 
the world. Cassius M. Clay 20 had consid- 
erable merit. He was here only long 
enough to demonstrate it by producing 
Harry Clay 45 and George Cooley (2.27), who 
was a large bay gelding of the Clay type, 
owned by Dick Woodhull of Monroe, N.Y. 

Next to him and his equal as a trotter was 
Mary Hoyt (2.29) (Widow Machree). These 
two had a number of races, and it usually 
took five heats to decide them. They drew 
immense crowds. They were, naturally, 
very popular, as there were but very few 
horses in this country that had more speed 
than they. The latter was owned and driven 
by James W. Hoyt, who is still living at 
eighty-five years of age, and was always 
prominent in the trotting-horse business 
from his experience with Mary Hoyt and his 
knowledge of the endurance of the Star 
blood. He was a warm advocate of the fam- 
ily. 

There were half-mile tracks even in those 
early days, at Goshen, Middletown and 
Orange Lake, the latter known as the 
* Quassaick,’’ and the mile track, which is 
still at Stony Ford. Some of the prominent 
horsemen of that time were Lew Sutton, 
owner of Stony Ford, Joseph Van Nort, 
Richard Sears, George Payne, J. S. Edsall, 
“Doc” Taylor, George Denton, ‘‘ Cord” 
King, William Sparks and John Minchin, 
V.S., all dead but the latter. The drivers 
were Jesse Wood, Bill Bodine, George Bell, 
James H. Bertholf and James McKee. The 
latter alone survives. , 

In the latter part of the forties and up to 
about 1865, ice racing, as it was called, was 
the popular winte’ sport. Horses were 
shipped in here from Long Island and New 
York just to catch the boys. The Shawson 
mare of Newburgh, the Dayton mare of 
Middletown, Lady Brooks from New York, 
and several others, were famous ice trotters. 
The principal racing was done at Orange 
Lake, Greenwood Lake, Walkill River, 
Glenmere and Clark’s Pond, the latter mid- 
way between Sugar Loaf and Warwick. 
Highland Maid (2.27) was bred and raised 
within a short distance of this lake, trotted 
and won many a race over it. 

At one of the meetings held here during 
the winter of ’49-50, there appeared a couple 
of plain, ordinary looking individuals, with 
a small, low-headed, ewe-necked, racy-look- 
ing chestnut stallion. They had driven in 

he night before to the Sugar Loaf Hotel, 
from nobody knew where. They entered 
the horse in a race to take place the next 
day. When they drove on the pond no one 
knew the outtit, and none suspected they 
were there for any other purpose than to see 
the races. 

Their horse acted like anything else but a 
trotter, had a light tail, thorqughbred limbs, 
an awkward, sprawling gait behind and 
went very low forward. Ancther stranger 
took all the bets he could get on him. The 
two chaps who came ‘with the horse rode in 





the sleigh during the race. After losing a 


‘ Nort. 


heat, and with « considerable amount of, 
slashing the whip, etc., they managed to. 
win. The talent were dumbfounded. They | 
came to Goshen and ,stayed that night, 
and here it was proposed to square ac? 
counts with them by making a match 
between Lady Brooks, the fastest mare 
in the county, then owned by Joe Van 
She could beat 2.40 afterward, and 
did take a record of 2.34. The match 
was trotted at the same place the next day. 
The Lady won the first heat, then, stepping 
in a hole, caught her quarter, cutting it so 
badly she couldn’t trot a little bit, so the 
strangers again ‘‘ scooped the boodle.”?” An! 
immense crowd was in’ attendance, and 
nearly all the Orange County boys lost more 
or less. After the race the strangers made 
themselves known. ‘The owner of the horse 
was Mr. Dubois of New Paltz, Ulster Co., 
N. Y., and the horse was none other than 
Amerivan Star 14, not then known to any 
one in this county. 

Asaresult of this race, Edmund Seely 
and John Smith of Goshen decided to visit 
New Paltz, and if possible buy him. They 
took along John Minchin, V. S., to examine 
him. He decided against him as a stock 
horse on account of his size, light limbs and 
imperfect front feet. Mr. Smithagreed with 


him, but Mr. Seely wanted a stallion with | 


speed and bought him. He won many a 
race on the ice for him as wellas on the 
road, and produced a class of brood mares 
that crossed with Hambletonian 10 gave 
this country the start that has established 
it as the home of the trotting horse, and a 
family of race horses the like of which will 





never be excelled. What this country is in- 
debted to that race on the ice and to Mr. 
Seeley following it up by bringing the win- 
ner here can scarcely be estimated. 


better than a 2.40 gait, and were kept here 
for racing purposes, such as Lady Weller, 
St. Nicholas, Warwick Maid, Goshen Maid, 
Lady Walkill, Lady Rockafellow and 
others, and many arace they had among 
themselves, and occasionally with an out- 
sider. Goldsmith Maid (2.14), although 
bred in the adjoining county of Sussex, in 
New Jersey, was got by Abdallah 15. When 
owned by J. S. Edsall, who stood him 
for service in the stables now owned by 
George H. Mills, she came into Orange 
County, and, as every one knows, was devel- 
oped here by William Bodine, then in the 
employ of Alden Goldsmith. As Dexter was 


'also making a reputation for his county sire, 
‘horsemen were attracted to this county and 


to its great stallions. To undertake to write 
up any kind of a history of the horses that 
made this county the banner trotting-horse 
county, since those early days, would fill a 
volume of hundreds of pages, so I will only 
make a brief mention of afew of the men 
who have been prominent as breeders. 


I have mentioned Edward Seely and De- 


than all others combined, are w,. ; 
for the continuance of the great ;..,, 
Orange County had enjoyed. [.. , na 
our county at a time when the |; 
nians were at the height of their ,), 
when the Star blood had demoy<: 
value crossed with them. But |). 
fortunate in his selection of a so «; 
horse. While Messenger Durc: |, 
the Abdallah blood from his dan, 
back to Mambrino, and should }), 
@ success, he was a horse phi: 
many weak points, sluggish, \ |: 
limbs. His hind ones were peculi:; 
and curby. One would see upwa; 
hundred weanling colts at once jn +; 
ures at Stony Ford, and seven-t, 
them with either curbs, thick hoe} 
crooked hind legs that the least ; 
would develop weaknesses. Mar 
latter years of his life he was trou}! 
a lymphatic ailment, yet Mr. Back 1s 
; his usual persistence, continued to v 
his best mares, and had it not bee, 
famous Green Mountain Maid. }y« 
have been a lamentable failure. 

It is true, Mr. Backman finally de 
introduce some new blood by 
number of mares, about a dozen. 
wood, paying $1000 each for the sery). 
also purchased a son of Alcantara. 
commenced too late. He would ney: 
paign any of his horses. He did star: 
colts early in his breeding venti 
finally dropped out entirely. Had } 
Alden Goldsmith, had his stock traij). 
raced, there might have been a < 
story to write of Stony Ford. 

For several] years he bred on an av: 
nearly one hundred colts, and afte: |; 
chaseof Kentucky Prince, who was :- 
an outecross as could be found for thy 
gish blood of the Messenger Durocs, | 
many a colt under the careful trai: 
John Hogan, who was always his s1)) 
tendent, that could show quarters 
than a 2.20 gait, and some at a 2.04 ¢/); 
notwithstanding this encouragement. 
had decided to sell all without records. » 
pertinaciously adhered to his determinat 
Mr. Backman, unlike the othertwo 2 
breeders, Goldsmith and Rysdyk, was « 
ish entertainer. No more substantial 1): 
washed down by rarer vintages of wi: 
and fineold whiskeys, than were enjoy «| 
at his hospitable board by not only hors: 
men, but statesmen as well. William \ 
Rysdyk’s connection with the horse interes: 
rested solely upon the fact that he unwit 
tingly came into possession of Hamblet) 
nian. He was a manof reserve and ji! 
few intimates, David Bonner of New Yor} 
city being probably his closest frien: 
It was an interesting sight to go overt 
farm with Mr. Rysdyk and see, as { have 
often done, the great brood mares that were 
sent from all over the United States to be 
bred to his famous horse. Among thei 
was Old Kate, then of unknown breedinz, 
since claimed to be by Bellaire, yet she pro- 
duced three from him to take standard ree 
ords and one just outside, viz. : 

Young Bruno (2.237), Breeze (2.24) and 
Young Bruno (2.293) and Daniel 
(2.314), besides Bona Fide, sire of three in 
2.30 and also dams of Black Prince (2.25 

and Kingsley (2.26}). 

Next to the great breeders mentioned 
above were the Mills family—Harrison, 
Nathan and James, the two former long 
since passed over with the majority. The 
lived in the northern part of the country, 
owning large farms, Harrison and James 
adjoining, Nathan only a short distance 
away. The latter was not known mucl. in 
the horse world, although he bred a num): 
of good ones, but the other two were pro 
rietors of stock farms. James inherited 
is from his father, who was a prosperous 
farmer. James patronized old Hambleto 
nian largely, and dealt quite largely in the 
family. He bred Norwood 522, sire of thir- 
teen in 2.30, Socrates 287, sire of eight, and 
Masterlode 595, sire of twenty-eight. Ile 
purchased and kept as stallions on his stock 
farm Chosroes 735, sire of five in 2.30, and 
the dam of Clingstone (2.14) and Imperial 
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catur Sayer of Westown, who owned Harry | 10133, sire of one. 


Clay 45. While never very active as horse- 


;men, they deserve mention for that fact 


alone. J.S. Edsall owned Abdallah 15, Ed- 
sall’s Hambletonian, Fleetwood (2.29) and 
others; John Wood, owner of Knickerbocker 
200; Jonathan Hawkins, owner of Dictator, 
Kearsarge, Metropolitan and _ Belvidere; 
Joseph Gavin, owner of Chester Chief, 
Harry Plummer, Vermont Messenger and 
Comstock ; Nathaniei Roe, owner of Flor- 
ida 482, Messenger Hambletonian and sev- 
eral tee Guy Miller, the greatest Roman 
of them all, than whom no better-posted 
horseman lives, owner of Iron Duke 181. 
Mr. Miller still lives at Chester, N. Y. 
Alden Goldsmith was the breeder, trainer 


The famous drivers of New York city and }and buyer probably of more trotters than 


vicinity then were Hiram Woodruff, Dan ' 


Phifer, William Whelan, Mike Roden, ! 
Darius Tallman, William Woodruff, Hiram 
Howe, Sam McLaughlin, J. D. McMann, 
Hiram Jones and the Maces, Dan and Ben. 
Every one of them either raced or bought 
horses in this country. 


About this time another great mare 
appeared on the turf, Lady Whitman (2.30), 
by American Star. She was probably the 
most consistent race mare of her day, and 
as an offset to the theories of those who 
write long articles to show that speed pro- 
duces speed, I remark, in passing, that her 
full sister, Nancy Whitman, hadn’t any 
speed, yet she produced Robert McGregor, 
the sire of Cresceus (2.04), the champion 
stallion today. She was also the dam of 
McLeod, sire of one, and of Madeline (2.23}), 
dam of Metamora (2.19). 

Where are the produce of the one with 
speed? It has always been a theory, or ob- 
servation, that the preparation necessary to 
go races and the strain of them saps the 
vitality, energy and constitution necessary 
in sire or dam to produce a race-horse fam- 
ily. Many recover after their racing days 
are over and have become famous. Stallions 
are less affected by racing than mares. The 
great mares have yet to establish a reputa- 
tion as broodmares, with few exceptions. | 
Major Edsall (2.29), bay horse, by Abdallah, | 
was bred by David Knapp, Walden, N. | 
Y., from a gray mare Harrison Mills 
got in trade for Jack Nordine, a horse 
dealer in Brooklyn. He never believed that | 
Nordine knew her pedigree, although it | 
was given as by Hambletonian II. ( Harris’). | 
The Major was as gamea race horse as ever 
looked through a bridle. He was driven in’ 
most of his races by James Bertholf, who 
weighed about two kh ndred pounds. The 
horse was only fifteen hands. Hé was raced 
for the pool box, much to the owner’s loss 
and the driver’s profit, or his mark would ' 
have been nearer 2.20 than 2.30. Mr. Ber- | 
tholf died last winter in Patterson, N. J. 

From the fact that he had more speed than ' 


' 


either Almont or Belmont, yet never sired | 


but three trotters, and but one sire that) 
became famous, viz., Robert | 





McGregor | 
(2.17}), and he froma Star mare, it is almost ! 
certain that his dam was of common blood | 
rather than as given in the Year Book, and | 
he would doubtless not have met with the 
success they did even had he gone to Ken- 
tucky for service. { 
There were several Orange County-bred 





trotters along in the sixties that could step _ 


any other Orange County horseman. As is 
well known, he bred that great sire, Volun- 
teer 55, sire of thirty-three trotters and one 
pacer, foaled in 1854, when his sire, Hamble- 
tonian 10, was five years of age, so he be- 
came a competitor of the old horse and thus 
excited the jealousy of Mr. Rysdyk. Volun- 
teer was a very handsome horse, with con- 
siderable speed, and was exhibited by Mr. 
Goldsmith at the county fairs held in Orange 
County and at several other exhibitions out- 
side, usually winning the blue ribbon. He 
grew into popularity very rapidly from the 
fact that Mr. Goldsmith purchased the best 
mares he could buy to cross with him, and 
had their get developed by the best trainers 
he could employ, until his sons, James and 
John, were old enough to take up the work 
for him. 

James remained at home and brought out 
those famous campaigners, Alley (2.19), 
Driver (2.194), Domestic (2.204), Huntress 
(2.203), Powers (2.21), Trio (2.23), and 
others, the greatest family of race horses 
known at that day. 

To Charles Backman more, probably, 


Harrison was an early admirer of the Star 
blood and of its value asa nick with Ham- 
bletonian. He bred Emma Mills, the great 
brood mare, to the old horse in 1858, when 
his service fee was at a mere nominal figure. 
The produce was Independent 179. He sold 
him at six months of age to I. V. Montauye 
for $200, the highest price a trotting-bred 
yearling had ever brought in the country, 
and probably in the United States, at that 
time. He was the editor of the Indepen- 
dent Republican at Goshen, for which he 
named him. Before he was broken he wiis 
sold to Morgan L. Mott, Poughkeepsie, for 
$3200, at four years of age. 

Sweepstakes 298 was the next produce of 
this mare to the old horse. He kept him in 
the family until his death. He was the sire 
of thirty-nine trotters and three pacers, ©! 
six sires and twenty-six dams, of thirty-!ive 
trotters and five pacers, among which «' 
MeWilton (2.113), Nea (2.12}), Red st» 
(2.123), Our Jack (2.134), King Harry (2. 
and others in 2.20. He bred and own 
Dolly Mills, by American Star 14, and | 
her got Walkill Chief 330, then sold her ‘ 
Mr. Rysdyk, who continued breeding he: 
his horse, and got Sir Walkill 1547, Arte 
1793, Ajax 40, and the dams of seven \ 
records. 

James C. Howland, the owner of | 
nius 4090, in his palmy days, is now 1i\ 
at Middletown. He was one of the grei 
hustlers in the business, was always © 
to advance the trotting business with m: 
and influence. If a poor man owned a. 
Polonius he would put up the mone: 
train and race it. and no more hosp 
man ever owned astallion or ran a ! 

He was proprietorof the Howland !! 
Chester, a friend and adviser of Mr. Ry >" 
and became very popular among hors: 
—George H. Millsin Newark (N. J. 
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a similar practice would not suit the hen. 
The latter must feel the effects of the heat 


and they show that by wallowing in the | 
cool dirt. If you dig up fresh dirt and. 
throw water in the hole to moisten it, the | 
hens will wallow in with more eagerness 
than if the place was hot and dry. Would 
it not then pay to sprinkle the hens on hot 
days with a hose? I have never tried it 
but should like to. Some day we may learn 
that every creature needs plenty of water, 
drinking and bathing in hot weather. Then 
we will see to it that they receive it. Many 
of the animals are like smal) children—they 
show a dislike to plunging in the water, but 


when once in they enjoy it. Because the 
hen mother of young ducklings will never 


venture to wet her feet when her brood 
scramble into the water, must we conclude 
that chickens will suffer if allowed to get 
wet? If any one has had experience in this 
direction it might be of value to relate it. 
ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 


Poultry. 


Practical Poultry Points. 


If what is called the “standard of. per- 
oetion ”’ in pure-bred poultry does not ex- 
ctly meet our ideas; if it places too much 
tress upon certain points in feather or comb, 
r puts the weight of certain breeds a little 
,wer or higher than we think is easily at- 
iinable, we are not disposed to find much 
ault with it. We may grumble a little 
weasionally, as we might at our wife, but we 
-hould resent any other person taking the 
came privilege. Those who have established 
je standard of points may not be infallible, 
ut they are those who have studied the busi- 
ess for years, and if they place perfection 
‘ one hundred points, which we cannot 
ittain, it may be good for us to strive to 
ot our birdsap where they will score ninety 
wints. We know many of the scorers who 
ave officiated at poultry shows in New 
Mngland, and while we have not always ; ———— 
reed with them in some decisions they 
iave made, we would not have wagered a 
chilling that we were right and they were 
wrong. Some one has said that betting was 
‘he only true test of an Englishman’s judg- 
ment. He might risk his life in support of 
his opinion, but he would not bet a pound 
that he was correct. Perhaps it was not the 
money he cared for so much as being proven 








“borticultural, 


Fighting the Elm Beetle. 


Supt. Doogue of the public grounds de- 
partment in Boston has written a vigorous 
report to Mayor Hart on the elm beetle, in| 
which he makes suggestion for the destruc- 
tion of the pest, and points out the harm 
to be mistaken. that has already been done by it and the 

Nut in regard to the standard as given out | likelihood of greater harm in the future. 
by the National Association we think a | To carry out his plans for the destruction 
Brahma below the standard weight is likely Of the beetle, Supt. Doogue will need an 
to be a better egg producer than one fully appropriation for the purpose, as the work 
up toits requirements. We have no fault is expensive, and he believes it will be 
to find with the weight given for the Plym- necessary for the force of his department 
outh Rock, but think the tendency of , to invade private grounds. 
judges latety has been to award prizes to | Mr. Doogue says: } 
birds with longer legs and longer necks! “ Besides spraying the trees in the spring 
than would be our ideal of perfection, at there is another method that weuld mate- 
least in the Barred Rocks. The White and , Tially aid in exterminating the pest. Take 
Butt, if they have a strain of Cochin blood, 800d Canada hardwood ashes, with about 
as we think they have, might very well be eight or nine per cent. of potash in them, 
longer legged and longer necked, but should , 8nd spread around the root of the tree toa 
retain the full breast and compact body. | radius of about six feet. This layer of ashes 

We might find fault with their decisions Should not be less than one-eighth of an 
upon some other breeds, but in doing so we inch in thickness, and it would do no harm 
might expose our own ignorance rather than ifit were half an inch thick, but rather do 
their mistakes, for although we began to 800d by furnishing to the tree nutriment 
keep pure-bred fowl with the Black Spanish | which it really assimilates and thrives on. 
nearly fifty years ago, we have not. kept | When the layer of ashes is spread around 
posted on them or others of the smaller |the trees it should be well soaked with 
breeds for several years. But we havea, Water, to leach out the potash. At the same 
strong prejudice against the Cochin type or | time the caustic alkali will kill all grubs, 
form in Barred Plymouth Rocks or Wyan- larvie, ete., that are in the ground, and will 
dottes, and if others like it they cannot arrest those which descend the trunks and 
which may be destroyed by spraying. 

— ** In regard to spraying, I see that arsenate 

The fact that many grocers and market- | of lead is highly recommended, to be used at 
men inand around Boston carefully select _ the rate of five to ten pounds to 150 gallons 
out the brown eggs they receive and ask a of water. This mixture I have no doubt 
little higher price for them, while in New | would prove effective, but I would prefer 


Pennsylvania. 











oblige us to do so. 








THE AMERICAN BLOODHUUND, COUNTESS. 
Owned by S. M. Miller, Darlington, Ind. 





cents a box, and natives $2.75 to $3 abushel. included one car of all No. 1 at $11, two cars 
Rhubarb a cent a pound. Marruw squash partly No. 1 at $10.50 and about eight cars 
$2 a barrel and summer white 40 to 50 cents No.2 at $10. One dealer says he expects to 
a dozen. buy No. 2 at $6 per ton before lung. 
Cabbages plenty at $1a barrel, $2 to $4a +> - 
hundred. Lettuce 30 to 40 cents a box, The New York Markets. 
spinach scarce at 75 cents to $1, and parsley Potatoes are still in light supply, with 
25cents. A little endive offering now at 50 little changein prices. Jerseys and Long 
cents. Green peas are scarce, and not very Island are bringing $2.75 to $3.75 a barrel, 
good at $1.50 to $2a bushel, while string with prime Southern at $2.75 to $3.50, and 
beans are plenty at 25to 50 cents for wax common $1.50 to $2.50. Onions are in fair 
and 50 cents to $1 for green. Green corn demand. Southern potato 75 cents to $la 
is coming freely at 50 to 75 cents a box. basket, Southern white 75 cents to $1.25. 
Potatoes still scarce. Rose and Hebron $4 Eastern red are $1.50 to $2 a barrel. Orange 
to $4.25 a barrel for Long Island and Rhode County red $1 to $1.50a bag. Jersey and 
Island, with a few from Houlton at the Long Island red $1.50 to $2.25 a barrel, with 
same price, and some from Nova Scotia at yellow at $1.50 to $2, and white $1 to $1.25 a 
$3.75 to $4. Sweet potatoes are coming , basket. Kentucky $2 a barrel. Beets are 
more freely and the demand is good, because , $1 to $2 per hundred bunches, and carrots 
the others are so high though generally: 75 cents to $1. Michigan celery steady at 
small. Yellow at $4 to $5a barrel, white | 10 to 25 cents per dozen roots. Jersey egg 
$3.50 to $4, and red $2.50 to $3. j plant $1 to $1.50 a basket, 75 cents to $1.25 
~o {a bushel box. Russian turnips $1 per box, 
Domestic and Foreign Fruits. | marrow squash $1 to $1.25 a barrel, summer 
There is a fair supply of early apples, but yellow 75 cents to $1.25 and white 75 cents 
very irregular in quality. Astrachans and to $1. : ; 
Williams sell at $2 to $3a barrel. Duchess! Cabbages are still quiet at $2 to $2.50 per 
at 33, Nyack Pippin $3 to $3.50, Sweet hundred for Long Island small, and $3 to $4 
Bough $2.50 to $3 and Sour Bough $1.25 to for flat Dutch. Lettuce from Beston $1.50 
$2.50. Norfolk green 40 to 75 centsa basket. | t $5 per case, and western New York $1.50 
Le Conte pears $2.50 to $3.50 a barrel. ! to $3.50. Jersey cucumbers 25 to 40 cents a 
Peaches in small supply at $1.75 to $2.25 a | DOX, with cucumber pickles at 75 cents to 
might *1-25 per thousand. Peppers 75 cents to 














York they follow the contrary practice, one of the following composition: To one 
asking more for the eggs with white shells, gallon of boiling water, add one pound of , 
does not prove that the color of the shell has whale-oil soap, strong in potash. Dissolve 
any effect upon the flavor of the egg, but the soap thoroughly, and then add one 
should prove to the farmers andpoultry gallon of kerosene oil and one pint of ninety- | 


carrier, and really choice lots — ni : 
go higher. A few grapes from the Caro- | 31-25 a erate. Tomatoes, Upper Jersey 60 


linas, Delawares at $1.50 to 82 
Early at $1 to $1.50a carrier. 
in fair supply, good firm Nov: 


Blueberries | Stone 75 cents and Grant 40 to 50 cents. 
1 Scotia at §/(eod peas are in demand at $1 to $2 per 
Blackberries bas or basket. String beans are more 


and Moore’s Cents to $1.50a box. Acme 75 cents to $1, | 


keepers that they should select one breed, 
producing such eggs as are favored b> their 
customers, and stick to that breed alone. 
It will be as easy to get that extra two or 
three cents a dozen as to let the dealers 
have it, for they often think it does not pay 
to assort them excepting that they please 
the customers by giving them eggs uniform 
in color and size. 

The American Poultry Journal says that 
‘** the very early hatched bird is apt to moult 
with the old stock 1n the fall. It is also apt 
to lay heavily all winter, and as a result will 
not produce eggs which will hatch as strong, 
vigorous chickens as those from birds that 
begin to lay in January and February.” 
With this statement we entirely agree, and 
when we had pure-bred fowl and desired to 
sell eggs for hatching we never tried to get 
our chickens out until May, and then kept 
them growing without trying to stimulate 
egg production, and if we had eggs to sell in 
March, there were few who cared to buy 
before that date, and we usually had fertile 
eggs for them. 


A Pennsylvania poultry keeper says that 
some years ago he had been trapping musk- 


rats, and after the pelts were taken off their , 


bodies were thrown into the henyard. The 
hens, ready for fresh meat, ate them and in 
a short time the eggs had such a flavor of 
the musk that it was decided to feed no more 
muskrats. The quality of the eggs will 
depend as much on the food as does the milk 
of the cow, and is about as easilyt ainted by 
anything being fed that is not sweet and 
pure, 





i _caieal 
Poultry and Game. 

With the supply of Western poultry much 
increased and the demand light, there has 
been a weakening of prices on all but 
choice large fresh-killed Northern or East- 
ern chickens which sell at 20 to 25 cents a 
pound, though spring broilers bring only 13 
to 15 cents. Fowlare 12 to125cents or extra 
and 10 to 11 cents for fair to good. Spring ducks 
are 13to 135 cents. Pigeons are steady at 
$1.25 a dozen for choice and fair to good 75 
cents to $1. Squabs are $1.50 toS2. Western 
iced poultry in fair demand at 12 to 13 cents 
for chickens, 9} to 104 cents for fowl, 64 to 7 
cents for old roosters, and turkey 7 to 9cents. 
Live poultry steady at 10 to 12 cents for 
chickens, 95 to 10 cents for fowl and 5 to 6 
cents for old roosters. 

No change in game. Retailers handle the 
most of it, and want $3.50 to $4 a pair fo 
canvas-back ducks, $1.50 to $1.75 for mal 
lards,81.75 to $2 for Western grouse. West- 
ern upland plover are $4 to $4.50 a dozen, 
yellow legs $4 for winter and $23%for sum- 
mers,grass birds $2 and peep 50 cents. Some 
Southern blackbirds sell at 75 cents to $1 
per dozen, 





Abell 
Dangers In Close Keeping. 

In hot weather the chickens suffer the 
inost from ovecrowding. It is impossible 
to make them comfortable in summer unless 
viven plenty of room and air. Over- 
crowding in hot weather causes sickness 
and disease. Usually the colonies on the 
average farm are too large, any way. They 
run over rather than under the limit in 
most cases, and if this is kept up in summer 
itis bound to produce evil results. It is 
pitiful to see the good layers slowly droop 
and crawl away to some dark, cool corner 
to die. What can one do when they show 
this determination to droop and die. It 
is usually impossible to do anything. 

The layers really suffer from the effects of 
the heat more than weimagine. When a 
hen must go and sit on a hot nest for an 
hour each day to lay an egg, it may be sur- 
mised that it is a tax on her system of no 
small degree. Indeed, I think this persist- 
ent laying in hot weather breaks down more 
«ood layers than anything else. We can to 
a certain extent make the work more com- 
fortable for them by having the nest located 
in a cool, well-ventilated place. It is possi- 
ble to have a door opened near the nest so 
a cool draught can be created, and if swung 
on hinges it can be closed in rainy weather 
A little attention like this should prove ben- 
eficial. 


I have often wondered as 1 have seen the 


men deluge their horses in hot weather 
with cool water from a pail or hose whether 


five per cent. solution of carbolie acid. 


to 9 cents, others 6 to cents. 


Then agitate the whole mass until an emul | not plenty, and choice large sell at 12 to 14 
sion is secured, and for use in the spraye | cents. Florida red pineapples at 8 to 16 
take one portion of the solution to five of ;cents each as to size. There are a few 
water. plums from California at $2.25 to $2.50 a 


| “This mixture, used on the trunks and | carrier, and prunes at $2.50 to 3. Some 


limbs of the trees before the leaves develop, | gooseberries can be found at 10 cents a 
and in conjunction with the arsenate of , quart, and currants at 8 to 10 cents, but they 


lead, should prove an effective remedy for 
the pest. 

“It would seem, first, that the elm-leaf 
beetle is closing in upon the city, and, to 
protect our noble elms and save them from 
destruction, it will be necessary to not only 
treat the trees belonging to the city, but 
those on private grounds. Secondly, that 
the liberal use of ashes around the trees 


and spraying their trunks and limbs, will | 


exterminate the beetle and with it other 
pests, such asthe brown-tail, tussock, and 
other parasitic insects. Thirdly, that 
while it will be absolutely necessary to 
make the work of extermination thorough 
and effectual, it is going to cost the city a 
considerable sum of money. Fourthly, 
that in order to prosecute this work a con- 
siderable special appropriation will be 
needed.’’ 





eee we 
Vegetables in Boston Market. 

Although South Market and Commercial 
streets are filled with wagons loaded with 
vegetables, with an overflow of forty to fifty 
more on State street every morning, the 
prices hold up well, and there seems to be 
alively trade. Beets are selling at 40 to 50 
cents a bushel, and carrots at 75 cents to $1, 
or at $2 per hundred bunches. Flat turnips 
from 30 to 60 cents a bushel, or $2 to $2.50a 
/ hundred bunches, and yellow at $1.50 to 
$2 a barrel. Native onions are higher 
at 85 cents a box, $2 a_ hundred 
bunches, Eastern Shore $1 a_ basket 
and Kentucky $2.50 to $2.75 a barrel. Leek 
75 cents to $1 a dozen and chives $1 to 
$1.25. Radishes 50 cents a box, and cucum- 
bers $1.50, with peppers $1 to $1.50 a car- 
rier. Celery $1.50 a dozen bunches. Egg 
plant scarce at $2 to $3 acarrier. Hothouse 
tumatoes 10 cents a pound, Jersey 50 to 75 


SUPERSTITION 


Has been responsible for much of human 
mortality. Men and women die by thou- 
sands in an Indian famine, not 
| because of lack of food but be- 
cause caste superstition prevents 

them from accepting it. Even 

in America there are still to be 

‘found those who believe that healing 

herbs lack virtue unless gathered during 
certain phases ofthe moon, 

| The great foe of superstition is science. 

Every year science increases the terri- 
| tory of the natural at the 
‘expense of the super- 

natural. ’ 

Doctor Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery 
achieves its successful 
cures because it is a 
scientific preparation orig- 
inated by a scientific man. 

It cures diseases of the ; 

stomach and other organs of digestion 

and nutrition, purifies the blood and 
establishes the body in sound health. 

As the writer of the following letter 
says, “It is the best thing for nervous- 
ness and.for a weak run-down condition 
that anybody would want. It gives a 

rson new life and new blood.” , 

Golden Medical Discovery ” contains 
no alcohol and is free from opium, co- 
caine and other narcotics. 

e st again send a few lines to you to let 

nee a Lam getting along since taking 
the wonderful medicine which cured me two 

years ago,” writes Miss Bertha 
Ebeler, of 1416 poaeen + 
. Louis, Mo. “I still continue 
a very good health and think 
there is not a better medicine on 
earth than Dr. Pierce's Golden 
Medical Discovery. It is the best 
thing for nervousness and for a 
weak, run-down condition, that 
anvbody would want. It gives a 
rson new life and new blood. 
can now work all dav —— 
without feeling me least bit tire: : 
and weak last summer. 
Far g ve bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery and it just made me feel like a new 
person.” g 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets stimulate 


the liver. 











are nearly done. 
| Muskmelons are in liberal supply but very 
irregular in quality and condition. Mary- 
‘land are from 50 cents to $2 a carrier, Nor- 

folk 75 cents to $1.25 a barrel, Anne Arundel 
| 75 cents a crateand Baltimore 50 to 75 cents 
a basket. From farther South, ¢ 


rates good | Favorite, $2 to “$2.75, Bell, $2 to $2.50, and 


| to choice sell at $1 to $1.25 and fair to good , 


lat 50 to 75 cents. Watermelons are plenty 
now, and extra large are $25 per hundred, 
medium 818 to S22, and small at £10 to $15. 
The larger part are £18 to S22. 

| Cahfornia oranges scarce at $3.75 to 34 
'for good to chvice seedlings. Medium 
| sweets and St. Michaeland some fancy bring 
$4.25. 
126 counts sell at 34.75, 150 counts at 35.50, 
| and 176 to 200 counts at $5.75. Rodi oranges 
are $5 to $5.50 a box and $2.50 to 82.75 for 
| half-boxes. There are not many grape fruit 
and but small demand. 





| Very few California lemons come now, 
land they are 83 50 to $4 for good to choice, 
and $4.25 to $4.50 for fancy lots. There is 
‘more demand for Messina and Palermo at 
| $3.75 to $4.25 for good to choice and $4.59 to 
| $5 for fancy and extra fancy. Maoiri and 
Sorrento at fancy prices in boxes and 36 to 
86.50 in cases for choice, $7 to $87.50 for 
fancy. Dates and figs unchanged Cay- 
enne pineapples 20 to 60 cents as to size. 
| Bananas plenty, yellow $1.50 to $2.50 a stem, 
; red scarce at 33 to $5 as to size and con- 
| dition. 





—____~-~»--——_ 
The Hay Trade. 
| If there are parties who have as much old 
i hay on hand as we were led to expect a few 
| weeks ago they seem to be holding it back, 
ias receipts haye been light in the Eastern 
| markets, and the demand has kept prices 
up, and even some lots that were not though: 
very desirable have been worked off. Nor 
is new stock being pushed forward very 
fast. and sellers seem to be as willing to 
wait as buyers were a few weeks ago. 
Business is not driving hay dealers in 


! Boston, as but 159 cars came last week, of 


which 57 were billed for export, and 9 
ears of straw. Correspondingeweek last 
year 271 cars of hay, 9% of which were for 
export, and 7 cars of straw. Choice timothy, 
earloads on track, sold at $17.50 in large 
bales and $17 in small bales. No. 1 $16.50 
to $17 large bales, and $16 to $16.50 in small 
bales. No. 2$15 to $16. No.3 $14 to $15. 
Clover mixed $13 to $14, and clover $13. 
Straw is lower at $15 to $16 for long rye, $11 
for tangled rye and $8 for oat. 

New York receipts were also light, and 
old hay is firm, while some new hay has 
been sold at $16 to $17 for best grades. The 


8169 tons same week last year. 
straw 560 tons. Exports of hay 27,045 bales. 
New straw is coming of very poor quality, 
as rain has injured it. Brooklyn and Jersey 
City have about the same report as New 
York, although they are not holding the two 
best grades as high. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 
prices at markets as $20 at New York, $19 
at Brooklyn, Jersey City and Memphis, $18 
at St. Louis and Providence, $17.50 at 
Boston, $17 at Philadelphia, $16.50 at Nash- 
ville, $16 at Baltimore, $15.50 at Pittsburg, 
Richmond, Chicago, Norfolk and Cleveland, 
$15.25 at Cincinnati, $14.50 at Buffalo and 
Kansas City, $11.50 at Minneapolis and $11 
at Duluth. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin says reports 
from that province and from eastern Ontario 
call the hay crop the heaviest and best ever 
remembered by the oldest dealers and 
farmers, and about seventy-five per cent. of 
it has been gathered in splendid condition. 
While much of it is clover and clover mixed 
there will be some splendid lots of timothy 
among it, and one of the leading dealers says 
Canada could export 1,000,000 tons from her 
crop this year if it were called for. If they 





export 500,000 tons it will be more than they 
ever sent ina year before. Sales last week 


{ 


plenty, but not so good quality. Western 
New York are 50 cents to $1 per bag for 
green and 25 to75 cents for wax. Boston 
green are 50 to 75 cents a bushel for green, 
and 40 to 60 cents for wax. 

Apples are now coming more plenty, but 
prices are firm. Red Astrachan, hand picked, 
bring 81.50 to $2.50 a barrel, Nyack Pippin 
$1.50 to 83, Sour Bough, $1.50 to 82.50, Sweet 
Bough $1.50 to $2, with some open-head bar- 
rels $1.25 to $2.50, and windfalls 75 cents 
to $1.25. Pears are still short and inferior. 
Southern Le Conte $1 to $3a barrel, Clapp’s 


or 


nearby common, $1.50 to $2. Georgia 
peaches are Sl to $2 per carrier, South- 
ern plums are 20 cents per eight-pound 


| basket, cherries quiet at 15 to 30 cents per 


i basket. 


Grapes are more plenty. Niagara 


| and Delawares bringing $1 to $2 per carrier, 
| and Moore’s Early, $1 to $1.50. 


| 
| 


| 


Late Valencias more abundant, and 


land. 


Huckleberries are quite steady at 5to 10 
cents Mountain, 4 to 8 cents for Jersey, and 
3to7 cents for North Carolina and Mary- 
Blackberries are bringing 6 to 12 
cents for large and 4,to 8 cents for small. 


| Raspberries 4 to 10 cents per pint as to 


We hear of none} i ‘ [ ; 12 
- - on > -- *uUrTré 2e 2 % : 

| better thans3a box,and more at 82.50 to $2.75. | oF currants 4to SCMnEs AS. PEMA ENe F 80 

| /3 cents for fair. 





| three knots; the time on the yoyage has been re- 
3 : duced to about one-third of what it was in 1840; 
receipts of the week were 4129 tons, against | ships have been trebled in length, about doubled 
Receipts of {in width, and the displacement has been in- 
| creased tenfold. The engine power is forty times 
' greater, the ratio of horse power to the weight 


quality. Green gooseberries 5 to 10 cents, 
Muskmelons are plenty 
and in fair demand, Maryland bringing 50 
cents to $2 per carrier, or 50 cents to $1.50 
per half-barrel basket, and Southern 50 
cents to 81 per crate.. Watermelons are a 
little easier, but stillsmall at $10 to $17 per 
hundred. 








— ee 
Connecticut Farm Notes. 

Haying is about finished, and if all goes 
well the coming week will see about all of 
the hay inthe barns. There is about half 
of acrop this year. 

Corn and potatoes are looking well and 
we are calculating on a good crop. Old 
potatoes cannot be found, and new ones are 
bringing $1.50 a bushel. 

Oats were a poor crop this year, as they 
blasted almost at the start and therefore 
made a light crop. There will be about one- 
third the usual crop of apples this year. 

E, T. SMITH. 

Winchester Centre, Ct., Aug. 5. 

>> 

—The exports of dairy products from New 
York last week included 13,650 boxes of cheese, of 
which 10,077 went to Liverpool, 1361 to Hull, 104 to 
Bristol, 632 to Glasgow and 1476 to Dundee and 
Leith. 

—tThe world’s grain shipments as figured by 
the board of last week a year ago are as follows: 
wheat 8,397,000 bushels, against 8,771,000 a year 
ago. Corn 3,811,000, against 5,944,000 bushels last 
year, 
wa total shipments of boots and shces 
from Boston this week have been 88,727 cases, 
against 93,356 cases last week, and 68,308 cases in 
the corresponding week last year. The total 
shipments thus far in 1901 have been 2,802,525 
cases, against 2,579,276 cases in 1900. 

—In sixty years the speed of steamships has 
been increased from eight and one-half to twenty- 


driven has been increased fourfold. 

—tThe exports from the port of Boston for 
the week ending Aug. 3, 1901, included 154,145 
pounds butter, 50,040 pounds cheese and 133,082 
pounds oleo. For the same week last year the 
exports included 11,400 pounds butter, 436,648 
pounds cheese and 124,319 pounds oleo. 

—tThe shipments of leather from Boston for 
the past week amounted in value to $180,202, pre- 
vious week, $243,392; similar week last year, $199,- 
903. The total value of exports of leather from 
this port since Jan. 11s $6,192,425 against $5,893,- 
917 in 1900. 

—tTrafton makes the exports from the Atlan- 
tic Coast last week to include 345,°00 barrels of 
flour, 5,434,000 bushels of wheat, 663,000 bushels of 
corn, 1800 barrels of pork, 8,538,000 pounds of lard 
and 29,513 boxes of meat. 

—tThe shipments of live stock and dressed 
beef last week included 2462 cattle, 11,079 quarters 
of beef from Boston, 1913 cattle, 14.420 quarters of 
beef from New York, 1025 cattle from Baltimore, 
693 cattle, 1000 quarters of beef from Philadel- 
phia, 734 cattle from Portland, 360 cattle from 
Newport, 1834 cattle, 1271 sheep from Montreal; 
a total of 7021 cattle, 1271 sheep, 26,499 quarters of 


cattle to Bristol and 200 cattle to Hull. 

——Those who thought that placing a duty 
upon foreign wool would prevent the United 
States from selling woolen goods in other coun- 
tries are a little surprised at the reports of the 
exports of woolen manufactures for the fiscal 
: year ending June 30, 1901. They were valued at 
| $1,542,682, which is $242,322 more than last year 
and fifty per cent. more than the best record 
made during the years when there was no dut 
on wool. Our report of sales and receipts in the 
wool market show a large annual gain in produc- 
tion of domestic wool, and a decline in foreign 
wool. The Commercial Bulletin says that now 
South American one-fourth blood cross-bred wool 
could be landed in Boston at 9} cents a pound, in 
bond, or before duty was paid. But withthe duty 
it cannot compete with wool grown in Indiana, 
that is now sold here at nineteen cents or at 
thirty-four cents scoured. This may be a lower 
price than in 1899, but it is about ten cents higher 
than the price of 1896, when foreign wool came 
free of duty. 

—The apple crop in Missouri is now esti- 
mated at about 40 per cent. of a full crop. The 
crop is generally of small fruit and will need 
much thinning to produce good-sized fruit. In 
orchards well cultivated and sprayed the crop is 
generally in fair condition, free from seab or in- 
sects, but in those orchards that have been neg- 
lected, the fruit is said to be falling badly... In 
some countries trees are dying from effects of 
the drought, especially young trees set this year. 
AS Missouri has been the leading State in apple 
production this report iooks as if high prices 
would prevail next winter. 

—tThe output of cigars for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1891, amounted to 5,773,727,219, 
Increase 418,087,294; little cigars 684,450,480, in- 
crease 37,551,630; cigarettes 2,271,622,626, decrease 
365,860,112; manufactured tobacco 294,779,884 
pounds, increase 15,207,115 pounds. 

—The drought in lower California and 
Mexico is very severe, watercourses have been 
dried up, hay is selling at $65 gold a ton, and 
business of all kinds has been retarded by the 
death of livestock. 

— Western eggs are coming in poor condition, 
being affected by the heat. Nearby and Cape 
fancy bring 22 cents, and Northern or Eastern 
choice fresh 17 to 18 cents, with fair to good at 12 
to 14 cents, Western selected the same, and 
Michigan at 12 to 15 cents, but there are many 
more that go at $1.50 to $2a case, as if candled 
out very near one-half must be lost. Buyers 
prefer to take eggs from cold storage, which 
bring 16} to 17 cents for fancy April lots, 15 to 15} 
for May and 144 for June. This reduced stock 
in storage about 7000 cases during the week, and 
there are now 204,528 cases, against 143,823 cases 
at same time last year. 

—tThe visible supply of wheat inthe United 
States and Canada increased 1,105,000 bushels 
corn decreased 783,000 bushels, and oats 1,313,000 
bushels during last week. 

——Lambs, muttons and vealsare easy. Spring 
lambs 9 to 11 cents, fall lambs 8 to9 cents, mut- 
tons 7 to 74 cents, veals 7 to 8} cents, fancy and 
Brightons 8 to 9 cents. 

—The commander at the United States bar- 
) racks, Camp Jackson, near New Orleans, claims 
that they have been entirely free from mosquitoes 
this year, by reason of treating stagnant water 
with petroleum. It was formerly one of the 
worst mosquito infested districts in the United 
States, or at least in Louisiana. 
| -——Pork and lard are unchanged: Heavy backs 
$18.75, medium 818, long cut $19.25, lean ends 
$20.75, bean pork $15 to $15.75, fresh ribs 114 cents, 
corned and fresh shoulders 10 cents, smoked 
shoulders 10} cents, lard 92 cents, in pails 103 to 
103 cents, hams 13 to 134 cents, skinned hams 14 
certs, sausages 94 cents, Frankfurt sausages 9 
cents, boiled hams 18} to 18} cents, boiled shoul- 
ders 14 cents, bacon 13 to 14 cents, bolognas 8 cents, 
pressed ham 123 cents, raw leaf lard 10 cents, 
rendered leaf lard 10} cents, in pails 11 to 11} 
cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 10 cents, 
briskets 11 cents, sausage meat 7% cents, country 
dressed hogs 7} cents. 

Beef was very quiet, with the market 
rather easy: Extra sides 8} to9 cents, heavy 8 to 
8} cents, good 7 to 7{ cents, light and cows 7} to 8 
cents, extra hinds 104 to 11 cents, good 8} to 94 
cents, extra fores 6} to7 cents, heavy 6 to 6} cents, 
good 54 cents, light 4} to 5 cents, backs 6 to s} 
cents, rattles 4} to 5} cents, chucks 6to7 cents, 
short ribs 9} to 12 cents, rounds 7} to 9 cents, 
rumps 8 to 124 cents, rumps and loins 10 to 13 
cents, loins 10 to 15 cents. 
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State and County Fairs. 


STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 
Chicago Live Stock _.... Nov. 30-Dee. 7 
Illinois, Springfield Sept. 30-Oct. 5 
Indiana, Indianapolis Sept. 16-21 


Iowa, Des Moines ...-Aug,. 23-31 
Manitoba, Winnipeg July 29-Aug. 2 
Massachusetts Horticulture Oct. 1, 2 
Michigan, Pontiac __- Sept, 23-27 
Minnesota, Hamlin_. _.. Sept. 2-7 
Nebraska, Lincoln Sept. 2-6 
New Hampshire, Concord Aug. 27-30 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton Sept. 24-28 
New York, Syracuse Sept.914 |) 
North Carolina, Raleigh. Oct, 21-26 
Nova Scotia, Halifax _.Sept. 4-2 


Ohio, Columbus 

’ Oregon, Portland 
| Pennsylvania, Bethlehem Bb din Sept. 10.13 
} Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia... Nov. 12-16 
| Philadelphia Live Stock... ..- pete cel _ Oct. 19 
St. Louis, St. Louis : Oct 7-12 
South Carolina, Columbia aoo--t-.---- OCE.28-Ni ¥. 1 
| South Carolina Interstate, Charleston __Dec. l-Jurce 5 


South Dakota, Yankton . _. Sept. 918 
Texas, Dallas Sept. 28-Oct. 13 
Texas International, San Antonio Oct. 19-30 


| Toronto Industrial Miocene _... Aug. 26-Sept.7 
| 


! Vermont, Rutland —..._....-.......-.----.----- Sept. 3-5 

| Vermont, Concord . Aug, 27-30 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee Sept. 9-18 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury __- Sept. 24-26 

Barnstable, Barnstable Aug. 27-29 


Sept. 10-12 
Sept. 10, 11 
Sept. 24-27 
_. Sept. 12, 18 


Berkshire, Pittsfield Sea 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge 
Bristol, Taunton ee Ne 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont 


Essex, Peabody Sept. 17-19 
Franklin, Greenfield. _____-- ied ..Sept. 18, 19 
Hampden East, Palmer...._...---------.----- Sept. 17-18 
Hampshire, Amherst. - Ee 
Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton Oct, 2-3 
Highland, Middlefield eich ualde ne _..Sept. 4,5 


_. Sept. 24, 25 
_..Sept. 24, 25 


Hillside, Cummington __....-. --.--- 
Hingham, Hingham __........--------- 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams.__......- Sept. 2-4 
Housatonic, Great Barrington _____.........Sept. 25-27 
Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro _____- Sept. 10-12 


Marshfield. Marshfield _...-..........-------- Sept. 18-20 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury ..........Sept. 17, 18 
Middlesex North. Lowell , _.. Sept. 12-14 


Middlesex South, Framingbam___-_----- _.. Sept. 17, 18 
Nantucket, Nantucket .........-. -__.--.. .--- Aug. 28, 299 
Oxford, Oxford __- * ” _...... Sept. 5,6 
| Plymouth, Bridgewater Sept. 11-1 
Spencer, Spencer Sept. 19, 2 
Union, Blandford _. Sept. 11-13 


Worcester Northwest, Athol Sept-2, 3 


| TURKEYS 


{ 





beef from all ports. Of this 1862 cattle, 3500 quar- 
ters of beef went to London, 4720 cattle, 23,900 
quarters of beef to Liverpool, 1384 cattle, 851 sheep 
to Glasgow, 402 cattle, 750 sheep to Antwerp, 453 


Worcester South, Sturbridge... ____ y 
Worcester West Barre geben 
(ONNECTICUT. ; 
New London County, Norwich... ___ Sept. 17-19 
Windham County, Brooklyn... Sept. 10-12 
Beacon Valley, Naugatuck... Oct. 1-2 
Berlin, Berlin... Sept. 18 
Branford, Branford... Sept. 
Chester, Chester _. wo nin sree secens son, SODE 
Clinton, Clinton... oa? Seog Oct 2 
Danbury, wanbury ......... Oct. 7-12 
Kast Cranby. Kast Granby... ..--.-Oct 
Farmington Valley, Collinsville... Sept. 25-26 
Granby, Granby _............0.. Sept 
Guilford, Guilford_... ----. Sept 25 
Harwinton, Harwinton __. ____ a-o0ene OC. 
Meriden, Meriden... -Sept 
New Milford, New Milford... ---Sept. 11-13 
Newtown, Newtown... Oct, 1-3 
Orange, Orange.............-- 
Putnam Park Association, Putnam.....____ .-Aug. 27-29 
Rockville Fair Association, Rockville... __ Sept. 24-26 
Simsbury, Simsbury... Oct. 2-3 
Southington, Southington... Sept. 2-3 
Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs... ..._____ Oct. 
Suffield, Suffield.........0000000 Sept. 
Union (Monroe, etc.), Huntington... ________ Sept 
Union (Somers, etc.), Enfield. Sept 
Waterbury Driving Co., Waterbury.__._____. Sept. 17-20 
Wallingford, Wallingford... Sept. 
Wethersfield, Wethersfield... Sept. 24-26 
Willimantic Fair Asssociation, Willimantic Sept. 
Woodstock, South Woodstock ___ -.-----..-.. Sept. 16-18 
Wolcott, Wolcott.........---- Oct. 16 


Connecticut Horticultural Society, Hartford __ 
Conn. Dairymen’s Asso’n, Hartford, Jan., Third Week 
Connecticut Pom. Society. Hartford... 


NEW YORK. 


Albany, Altamont... Ag. 26-29 
Boonville, Boonville........... eenlbaans pst 3-6 
Brockport, Brockport... _.____.__. ..----.Sept. 25-28 
Broome, Whitney’s Point......... =... Sept. 3-6 
Cambridge Valley, Cambridge... Aug. 27-30 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley... == Sept. 3-6 
Cayuga, Moravia... ninicgelaasiee Sept. 24-27 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk ........-- -----Sept. 16-20 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill... ......_............._ Sept. 23-26 
Cortland, Cortland.........___. | at 
Delaware, Delhi..........-----. .-----.---Sept. 5-7 
Delaware Valley, Walton... ----------- Sept. 2-5 
Dryden, Dryden._......... _....___........ Sept. 17-20 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie._.________..____._..._Sept. 24-27 
pont | ___ l e Sept. 9-12 

sex, Westport... _..... ee 5 
Franklinville. Franklinville._.-.__ sean hon na 
Fulton, Johnstown... 5 Sept. 2-5 
Genesee, Batavia... ---_ +... Sept. 16-19 
Gorham, Reed Corners ____ __.. _......__________ Oct. 3-5 
Jefferson, Watertown _.. _.....--.--- Sept. 2-6 
Lewis, Lowville.... -.5 -. ...--.-_-______. Sept. 17-20 
Morris, Morris... _-.......-.... .........__..._.Oet. 1-3 
Nassau, Nassau _..___. Sept. 10-13 
Niagara, Lockport ... . _.... | _._.. ---Sept. 24-26 
Oneida, Rome___.-_.-.-.--_-. .-__... Sept. 24-26 
Oneonta, Oneonta. ___._.._--.-. ___. - Sept. 16-19 
Ontario, Canandaigua ___.._.-..-.---... Sept. 17-19 
Orange, Middletown... __. ___. ------------.Sept. 17-20 
Orleans, Albion... _.. -.-...--.-. - Sept. 19-21 
Oswego, Oswego Falls _._.. ...._..._._._..... Sept. 17-20 
Otsego, Cooperstown.____.-.----- ------Sept. 23-25 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg.....-. --------___- Sept. 11-13 
Prattsville, Prattsville ___._....__.._.____.__._ Aug. 27-29 
Queens-Nassau, Mineola ._______.______. _._.._Sept. 24-28 
Rensselaer, Nassau____.-.--.--.-----2 =... Sept. 10-13 
Rockland, Orangeburg__.......--.----.__-_____ Sept. 9-13 
Rockland Industrial, New City___......___._.. Sept. 3-6 


St. Lawrence, Canton__._-...-..--..-.---___- Sept. 17-20 





Sandy Creek, Sandy Creek._______..-.___.__.. Aug. 27-30 
Saratoga, Ballston Spa______..____._________.. Aug. 26-30 
Schenevus Valley, Schenevus_______._______. Sept. 19-21 
Shavertown, Shavertown _..... se. Aug. 27-29 
Silver Lake, Perry __- see anbabusege nae Oct. 1-2 
Suffolk, Riverhead __.____________.___.____.__. Sept. 17-20 
Sullivan, Monticello __..... ....... -......-..Aug. 27-30 
Tioga, Owego ___. _--Sept. 3-5 


Tioga Northern, Newark Valley. woo. --.. Sept. 10-12 
Tompkins, Ithaca __.__.. -___-___-..._. .. Sept, 17-20 





Ulster, Ellenville _- _— .. Aug. 27-3 
Union, Trumansburg _..---.--.--- Sept. 3-6 
Warren, Warrensburg —--_--.________- Sept. 17-20 
Washington, Sandy Hill Sept. 10-13 
Wyoming, Warsaw__.-.--- Sept. 24-25 
MAINE. 
Eastern, Bangor __- Pee Se Aug. 27-30 
Gray Park, Gray Corner _ Scenes .. Aug. 27-29 
Sagadanoc, Topsham Oct. 10 
Washington, Pembroke aie sept. 17-19 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
j Nashua, Nashua ___.-..---..--_-__- Sept. 2-5 





| 


| 





_..-Aug. 26-Sept. 7 
Sept. 23-28 | 





Weymouth, South Weymouth Sept. 26-28 
Worcester, Worcester Sept. 3-5 
Worcester East, Clinton Sept. 11-15 | 





Rochester, Rochester _...._-.___ __. ik _. Sept. 10-13 


VERMONT. 
Caledonia, St. Johnsbury ________. Sept. 17-19 
Franklin, North Sheldon___..-..--__-_-. Sept. 3-5 


Orleans, Barton __.-_.-... ----.-.. ----._.-_... Sept. 10-13 
Windsor, Woodstock_-_. -__.-.....--...._..... Sept. 24-26 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 FORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 








ANGORA KITTENS. 


From finest stock in America. Superior breeding 
stock. Pairs and trios cheap, both cats and kittens. 
All the fashionable colors. All about cats for a 
stamp. Address, 

WALNUT RIDGE FARMS CO., 
Box 2023, Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPIN. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
Hew to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 

Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 

Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 

Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 

Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 

Market; Diseases of apne B Ducks, Geese and 

Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 

Use of Green Bone for Poyltry, ete. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH= 


MAN. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 3254, Beston, Masse. 


HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book ia existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,—its development 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breediag, 


rearing and marketiag these 
beautiful and profitable birds. 
The present book is an effort to fill 


this gap. ttle Saeed apye tie jence 
of the most successful experts tae 
growing, both as breeders of fancy 

and as raisers of turkeys for market. 


The prize-wina out of nearly 
200 essays pte Pythe most success- 


ful turkey ers in America are em. 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in 


Profusely Hlustrated. Cloth, $2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
Address 


MASS.,: PLOUGHMAN 
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BOSTON, MASS., AUGUST 117, 1901. 


All the victories that come to Cambridge 
are not won by Harvard. 











Aguinaldo has a successor. Who will get 
his article “ How I Continued the Rebel- 


lion ”’? as 

Cambridge looks very much like a female 
seminary and sounds very much like a 
Spanish one. 








Butterflies in the park! The proposal is 
pleasing to the wsthetic and even more to 
the sparrow. ao 

Woo Tong, who gained a bride after four 
hours of courtship, should have been named 
Woo Quick Lee. 
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The inventor who finds a way of making 
the electric car run more quietly will be 
worthy of an honored niche in the Temple 
of Fame. 
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Mr. Doogue has been studying the elm- 

leaf beetle. Perhaps that is why the fat 

brown hands still clasp each other in the 
Public Garden. 








_ Sa caine 
Revere is puzzled over the question 
whether a nickel-in-the-slot weighing ma- 
chine is an amusement enterprise or an edu- 
cational institution. 
es 
The new trolley trip to New Jersey should 
gain in popularity from the recent reports 
of the increased mortality among one class 
of well-known winged citizens. 


>< 
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Will the possession of colonies produce a 
New England Woman’s Emigration Society 
for the purpose of distributing our surplus 
charms among the Philippine Islands ? 

Sa cain 

The eleven hundred stray cats picked up 
during July by the Animal Rescue League 
has been a big saving in the nightly slum-. 
ber so necessary to the human economy. 
> ><: ’ 

Probably the Somerville cat that illegally 
eats her neighbor’s cucumbers has only ac- 
quired the taste at the sacrifice of ‘several 
lives. Social ambition is equal to great sac- 
rifices. 
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The man who is now buried alive in a 
local dime museum should have been a New 
Yorker. Many of them claim to be in that 
condition whenever circumstances compel 
them to visit us. 


~~ >> 

The Servant Girls’ Union has not yet 
reached us, but it may be well to ask in ad- 
vance: are not bargain sales and steady 
company among the inalienable rights of 
woman? 
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The man who is buying up small lots of 
unredeemed revenue stamps, purchasing at 
below cost and then returning them to the 


“week or two after their usual time, and then 


The city has unofficially; opened a new 
amusement to those who frequent the Public 
Garden, and the sooner the policeman there 
on duty is directed to give it its quietus, the 
better for the children who make so large a 
proportion of the audience. Rats and mice 
must of necessity be killed, but the spectacle 
of feeding them to its alligators is one that 
should never be permitted by the city of 
Boston. nan 


A practical joker with his own head 
shaven by his past victims gets small 
sympathy, even if the perpetrators are 
barred from approval by having descended 
to meet a practical joker with his own 
weapons. All this, of course, being based 
on the statement that the gentleman in New 
York had been guilty of practical jokes. 
Otherwise he is only guilty of foolish com- 
pany and open to both sympathy and com- 
miseration. a pe 


The instructions distributed by the United 
States Vclunteer Life Saving Corps are not 
only timely but easily followed by any per- 
sons of common sense. So long, however, 
asa noticeable proportion of those who go 
forth to sail leave their common sense at the 
boat landing the list of drownings will con- 
tinue to figure in the day’s news. The 
cheerful idiot on land is usually twice as 
cheerfully idiotic on the water. 

The proposed statue to the poet Whittier 
in Amesbury will hardly fail of general 
approval. But it is to be hoped—in fact, it 
ought to be insisted upon—that the statue 
shall be in every way worthy of the subject, 
and that its situation shall be chosen with 
full respect for proper environment and the 
traditions of the ancient cities that have 
been truly beautified by their statuary. A 
haphazard neglect of these essentials has 
already given American cities—and one 
need not go beyond Boston for examples-- 
too much material for destruction before 
this branch of civic adornment can be said 
to be safely moving in the right direction. 

cial as 

The extraordinary price to which potatoes 
advanced a week ago was undoubtedly due 
to the fact that a wet and cold spring caused 
many of those who supply us with potatoes 
early in August to defer planting untila 

















they grew so slowly that they were not 
matured and ready for digging at the time 
that the Southern crop had been sent to 
market. This left an interval of scarcity 
between the receipts from Florida, Savannah 
and Norfolk and those from Long Island 
New Jersey and Rhode Island. 


British Provinces. 
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Attractions at Agricultural Fairs. 

The civic committee of Boston have sent 
outa series of questions to the secretaries 
of the several State Boards of Agriculture, 
which may be understood by the answers 
they have sent to us as received from several 
of those secretaries. Mostof them agree 
that the purely agricultural fair, with proper 
premiums for agricultural products, is the 








government in the lots required by law, is 
more practical than most stamp collectors. 
———- ~aion 
It is to be suspected that the local fruit- 
seller who did so diabolically plan to blow 
up his fruit store and collect the insurance 
has taken too seriously one of the stock 
jokes of the comic weekly. The plan is not 
so easy as these sources of information 
picture it. 
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Professor Agassiz objects=to having the 
street in front of his Newport home turned 
into an automobile race course, and the other 
people on the street appear to be with him. 
Looked at from a distance it seems as if 
the owners of racing machines of this expen- 
sive description could afford also to build 
their own race 

According to reports, the porter’s tip is 
diminishing before his very eyes. If it be 
true that.the porter’s wage; is supposed to 


best educationally and socially, but some of 
them are of the opinion that other attrac- 
tions are needed to make a fair financially 
successful. All agree that the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks, and all games of chance, | 
or any shows immoral in their tendency or 
those that suggest immorality or vulgarity 
in their advertising, should be prohibited, 
though we are sorry to say that some boards 
of agriculture do not live up to this ideal 
condition, even among those whose secre- 
taries make these statements. 

There is more difference of opinion in 
regard to what the ‘‘committee”’ class as 
“‘circus features,’”’ probably including bal- 
loon ascensions, baseball matches, bicycle 
races and the foot races and other trials of 
skill or strength among the younger class. 
Many would have nothing of the kind, while 
others think there is no harm in them and 
they help to attract many visitors. Our 
sympathies are with the latter. A _ little. 
fun is relished by most of men and women 








come largely out of the traveler’s pocket, 
the threatened strike for higher pay ought 
to receive considerable sympathy from the 
traveling public. 


+. 





One of the resolutions offered to the Vire 
ginia constitutional convention wears a par- 
ticularly curious aspect to inhabitants of 
college-encircled Boston. The resolution 
prohibits legislative appropriation of money 
to “‘any educational institution whose code 
of morals is not of a high order! ”’ 

a ail 

The French aerunaut who so nearly es- 
caped death did not escape the kisses of 
feminine sympathy on his return to the 
pavement. Kisses have long been consid- 
ered one of the natural rewards of heroism, 
but public bestowal of the reward seems to 
be becoming more than traditionally imme- 
diate. 
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The Revere .Law and Order League was 
not fortunate in its choice of a parallel case 
to show the iniquity of Sunday commerce at 
the beach. A man arrested for puinting his 
house on Sunday would receive consider- 
able public sympathy, especially if his house 
needed it. The league should have cited a 
man painting another man’s house. 

—_-- +> + -____ 

Mr. Wood, who won first choice in the 
great national lottery at Lawton, took all he 
could get, thus proving himself unchival- 
rous, if not porcine. Nor is it to be im- 
agined that he has added to his popularity 
with the young woman who drew second 
choice, and who has also been made city 
marshall of the new metropolis. 
aa mall 

According to all established ghost litera- 
ture, a dumb animal is subject to psychic in- 
fluence long before the spectre has become 
manifest to duller human sensibilities. If 
the three men who started out to lay the 
recent Cambridge ghost had been better in- 
formed on this phase of spectral manifesta- 
tion the dog that they took with them might 
not have been left in lonely possession of 
the crown of heroism and a mouthful of 
sheet. 














>> 

Possibly the “‘ ankle bug,’’ which has not 
yet reached us, is nothing but an extra-bac- 
chanalian mosquito tempted by the notice- 
able prevalence of openwork stockings, and 
kept away from the Hub by a fallacious 
notion that the fair of that city have not yet 
repudiated their famous plain blue hosiery. 
And yet the most literary stockings are 
popularly supposed to be well supplied with 
openings. 
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Soaking for half an hour in cream of 
tartar water is not a very expensive way 
of guarding against the collection of varie- 
gated microbes that Dr. Ceresote has dis- 
covered reveling on various raw vegetables 
prought in the Padua market. While it 
may be said that we do not buy our vege- 
tables in Padua, an ounce of prevention is 
still worth a pound of cure, and nothing 
except glacial ice is without an occasional 


and the younger class all enjoy it. 

None of these replies allude directly to the 
horse-racing feature which has become so 
prominent at many of these fairs. We think 
too much time and too much money are ex- 
pendedon them. Weenjoy a well-contested 
horse race as much as most other people, but 
we would go as far and pay as much to see 
two of our neighbors’ horses well matched 
in a 3.00 race as to see Cresceus and The 
Abbot trotting anywhere from the 2.00 gait 
to two and a second over. The latter might 
be a sight to boast of, but not any more en- 
joyment than the scrub race. 

pier ites 
Boston Versus New York Public Con- 
veyance Manners. 


One of the most interesting and amusing 








tesy without hav 
that of New York dangled before our eyes. 


may possess in their private capacity what 


would not deny, but they certainly never 
permit one to suspect the: fact once they 
have donned their uniform for the day. 
Did one of these, we demand, ever say with 


ered a check that had just ceased to be 
available because it was built for morning 
and not afternoon use, ‘‘I’ll pay your fare 
for you, though, if you insist, madam?” 
We think not. Tact is no part of the New 
York conductor’s outfit. With a fierceness 
that would reflect his pugilist origin the 
Manhattanite would probably square off and 
threaten ‘n his terrible voice to drop the 
assenger over Brooklyn Bridge for daring 
o offer HiM-a check which had just ex 
pired, . > 

Oh, no, New York, we prefer just now, 
thank you, to mourn over the dear departed 
Boston conductor, rather than admit that 
your kind of official is to our taste. And 
after a while we shall sensibly accept the 
altered conditions here, trusting that a 
** step lively’ form of conductor-politeness 
will be developed by the necessity for it 
just as lower animals are said to grow extra 
members when circumstances so demand. 
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The veterinary surgeons, particularly 
those who have been deriving an income 
from testing cattle with tuberculin, are very 
unwilling to accept the theory of Dr. Koch 
that tuberculosis cannot be communicated 
tothe human race either by the milk or the 
meat of a cow or other animals affected by 
it. They areas unwilling to do so as the 
physicians of an earlier date were to believe 
in the theory of the circulation of the 
blood when propounded by Dr. Harvey, or 
in the value of inoculation with virus of 
cowpox to prevent or make less dangerous 
the infection from smallpox, or as some 
now are to approve of the use of antitoxin 
for patients who have diphtheria. One 
calls attention to the prevalence of diar- 
rhea in infants, often fatal, when 
they are fed upon milk from cows 
that have tuberculosis, an assertion often 
made, but we never have read any sta- 
tistics to prove that such cases are any 
more frequent than occur among children 
that never tasted the milk of acow. And if 
it were proven that such cases are frequent, 
is it not easy to show that the milk from any 





We do}; 
not expect high prices next fall, as they are 
said to be doing well in Maine and the’! 


diseased cow, being feverish, is lacking in 

the nutritive qualities, difficult of digestion 

and thus unwholesome. We need not limit 

it to the cows that have tuberculosis. 

5 a anal 
When we were young we used to hear 

some people wondering how those who lived 
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pete in the struggle for existence with those 
who were settling on the fertile prairie lands 
of the Western States, which they received 
free from the United States, or almost free. 
Then there wasa new source of trouble when 
it was found that California land would pro- 
duce better results in farm crops than in its 
gold mines. Lateron they were worried from 
a fear that the Southern States with their 
impoverished soils would become a perpet- 
ual burden on the more prosperous but 
debt-burdened States in the North, and 
when it was found that the people there 
could be self-supporting, and that they 
could produce crops when the ground 
here was frozen, then Southern competi- 
tion began to trouble them. Now they 
are frightened at the prospect of the crops 
that will be produced in Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippine Islands. Wedo novex- 
pect that we shall suffer because of them, 
nor our children or children’s children. 
Before we do we may be able to colonize the 
moon or some of the planets, and find fertile 
soils there. It seems scarcely more im- 
probable than some of the changes that have 
taken place in the last fifty years. 


_— 





Commercial Poultry poimts out some o 
the advantages of the large packing-houses 
having taken on the dressing and packing 
of poultry in addition to their meat pack- 
ing. With their capital and facilities they 
are obtaining a trade in foreign countries 
that, if reached at all by smaller dealers, 
would be only on a small scale, and they are 
thus stimulating increased production. As 
they want the best poultry they have done 
much to encourage producers to use 
pure-bred fowl, either as whole flocks or as 
males to grade up their flocks, even in some 
cases providing such birds forthem. Then 
by having skilled men to dress and pack 
them, ample arrangements for cold stor- 
age, and always using new and clean 
packages the goods reach the market 
ina more attractive condition which helps 
to make more demand and better prices. 








phases of the whole problem which the | 
Elevated road has presented tothe Boston ' 
mind is the complacency with which New | 
York, viewing our discomfort, remarks that ! 
no “Step Lively ’’ admonitions and the 

suits which spring from them have ever 

been a part of her experience. New 

Yorkers, says a metropolitan sheet in this 

connection, ‘‘ always enter the cars quickly 

that the service may not be delayed, and 

they always get out promptly that no enter- 
ing passenger need be incommoded. We do 
not need any side doors or any rules about 
the end doors. And our car officials are 
always courteous.”’ 

Yet even the Bostonian whuse experience 
of New York manners anu customs has 
been limited to that of a passing-through 
trip has been forced to remark on the dis- 
courtesy which the passengers in public con 
veyances there show towards each other 
and the indifferenze of the guards to the 
comfort and convenience of travelers. It 
is just because Boston has heretofore been 
tolerably good mannered that the present 
requirements so grate uponus. Our elec- 
tric car conductors have always been dis- 
posed to help the old ladies and the babies 
off and on the car, have been uni- 
formly solicitous in their care for the 
suit case of the young girl embarrassed 
by that awkward burden, have _habit- 
ually aided the overladen marketer to stow 
away his many parcels on the rear platform, 
—have indeed been generally humane to 
those whom the accident of transportation 
has placed temporarily under their charge. 
Perhaps we never paid them the tribute they 
deserved till we seemed in imminent danger 
of losing their kindly care for our welfare, 
but “* better late then never,”” and we now 
at any rate hold them up for the praise that 
should be theirs. New York street car men 
are not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with our Boston officials when manners are 
under discussion. 

Is it strange, then, that we are reluctant 
to lose this fine atmosphere of amenity? Is 
it remarkable that we protest at having a 
door shut summarily in. our faces where a 
smiling conductor was wont to hold it open 
with Chesterfieldian grace, even going at 
times to the length of first closing for us on 
a rainy day the umbrella with which we 
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were struggling? Rapid transit may make 


It seems evident that the smaller pro- 
ducers near those packing-houses are to be 
benefited by these large packing-houses, 
but it is not as sure that those in the Eastj 
ern States who depend upon their nearby 
markets will not suffer, as Western-packed 
poultry will be more nearly equal in price 
to the fresh-killed Eastern lots. 


»— 





of the dewberry manage it in a way we have 
not seen described before. After the berries 
have been picked they mow the vines down 
and carry the tops away to burnthem. In 
the spring the young sprouts start and make 
a vigorous growth. The tips are pinched 
off as would be those of raspberry canes to 
give a stockier growth and to stimulate 
the berries to a larger size. They report 
full crops and a clear profit of $1000 from 
five acres in a season. That is a pretty 
good thing from the running blackberry,that 
we used to think a nuisance when it began 
to invade old meadows, though they were 
tolerated in the pastures. Whether similar 
treatment would give as good results as far 
north as New England as they do in 
Missouri we are not sure. We fear that the 
berries would stay on long enough to make 
the mowing late. 
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The managing director of the Southamp- 
ton Cold Storage Company, England, says 
that the best apples are sold there by the 
standard hundredweight, or 112 pounds. 
Boxes sent from Tasmania are 22) inches 
long, 114 inches wide and 10} inches wide in- 
side measurement, tops, bottoms and side of 
half-inch stuff and the ends of thicker stuff. 
As these hold as nearly as possible the 
standard bushel, or fifty-six pounds of 
apples, or two of the hundredweight, they 
sell much better than the barrels from 
America or elsewhere, and to better class of 
trade at better prices. American shippers 
should take notice of this and increase thejr 
use of boxes instead of barrels. , 





Judging by appearances the young woman 
in the comic weekly who is so nervous for 
fear that her automobile will break do 
that she welcomes the actual catastrophe as 





nature. : 


necessary the passing of these fine shades 
of deference, but surely we should be 


permitted our ems to Conductor Cour- | 
ves an ill-bred force like caused so much argument, pro and con, as 


That the men on the New York street cars 


the Scriptures call bowels of compassion We | a4 that man could not obtain consumption 


that tender, injured air upon being proff- culture, was seen in regard to what the de- 


in the Eastern States would be able to com-; 


Parties in Missouri who grow forty acres ; 


wh | central Ohio valley, and Tennessee, west- 


& relief to her feelings is a study direct from) but very favorable temperatures have been 


Notes from Washington, Do. C 


has that of Professor Koch at the recent 
British Tuberculosis Congress in London, 
where he made the statement that human 
beings are immune to bovine tuberculosis, 


by eating the flesh or drinking the milk 
from cattle infected with tuberculosis. 

Dr. D. E. Salmon,the Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the Department of Agri- 


partment has drawn in its experiments with 
tuberculosis. 

“This statement of Professor Koch,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ I will not attempt to affirm or deny, 
but like the evidence in say a murder case, 
all that which is said in the negative has no 
effect with the jury. But let one or say two 
or three witnesses come forward who wil 
positively swear that they saw the murder 
committed, and the chances are that the man 
will be convicted. So itis with our work 
along the tuberculosis line. We absolutely 
know of several cases where human beings 
have derived consumption from tuberculous 
cows and have died asa result. One of these 
is where a man tore his hand on a piece 
of jagged wood ina cattle car. Local con- 
sumption set in, and the man finally died. 
Another is where a veterinarian acci- 
dentally cut his thumb with the knife he 
had used in making a post-mortem examina- 
tion of a cow affected with tuberculosis. 
The result was fatal. As regards the milk 
theory, I know of a case where a little child 
having poison-ivy eruptions on its hand had 
made local applications with milk. The 
family had used only the milk from a single 
cow, which was examined after the death of 
the child, and evidences were found of 
tuberculosis. 

Should Professor Koch’s idea prove to be 
true, I would even then advise care in the 
use of both milk and meat. Meat when 
eaten should always be well done; milk 
brought to a temperature of 160°. 

*““We cannot make experiments with hu- 
man beings along the line of the Koch 
‘theory, but must rely solely upon clinical 
examinations for facts. In fact,a greater part 
of the fatality of consumption comes from in- 
fection of man to man and not of cattle to hu- 
man beings. There is hardly a family in 
which consumption has not played havoc, 
even if it be as far back as the eighth or 
tenth generation, so you see the work along 
this line is one of much study and care. 
;Should we come across any new cases or 
results in our steady work in the tuberculo- 
| sis line it is possible that we may publish 
' something on the subject. 








Argentine Republic recently issued a de- 
cree excluding for six months live stock 
coming from foreign countries where foot 
and mouth disease exists, but making an ex- 
ception in favor of animals coming from 
countries whose official representatives cer 
tify that this disease does not exist. 

‘* A shipment of pure bred cattle was _re- 
cently sent to Argentine from the United 
States,”’ said an official of the Department 
| of Agriculture, ‘‘ for the purpose of opening 

up a trade, but they are reported to have 
| been excluded. notwithstanding the certifica- 
| Som of the United States Minister that 
the dreaded foot and mouth disease does 
not exist in this country. We have not had 
any indication of this disease in North 
America for the past sixteen years, and has 
i never been allowed to spread to any extent. 
Prior to 1885 it came to us with imported 
stock to our quarantines a few times, but 
its detection and eradication was always 
speedy. 

“The State Department of course will 
endeavor to persuade Argentine to allow 
our cattle to come into that country, basing 
our contention on the fact that no country 
has so rigid an examination of cattle as has 
the United States.’ 





Canada and the United States have a rival 
in the European apple trade in certain parts 
of Australasia. Tasmania, especially, has 
; proved herself a first-class apple-raising 
| country where 8373 acres of apple orchards 
| yielded in 1899 over 363,015 bushels of good 
| fruit. 





Notwithstanding the supposition among 
many that a wet feed for hogs is of more 
value than one given dry, the work of the 
Indiana Experiment Station along this line 
shows that pigs fed dry grain made slightly 
better gains than those fed grain mixed with 
water in the form of slops, and that there is 
really no gain in feeding pigs aslop instead 
of adry grain, excepting as a feeder may 
regard it as a matter of convenience. 

Four lots of four pigs each were used ina 
test which covered some five months. For 
about three months all the pigs were fed 
corn meal and shorts in equal quantities. 
During the remainder of the time hominy 
eed replaced the corn. Lot 1 was given 
the ration dry ; lot2 was fed the grain mixed 
with an equal weight of water; lot 3 there 
was twice as much water as grain, and in 
the case of lot 4 three times as much water. 
In addition to the dry grain or slop, the pigs 
were supplied with all the drinking water 
they desired. The average daily gains of 
the four lots were in eyery case a little over 
four pounds per day, the grain required to 
produce a pound of gain by the four lots 
was 3.59, 3.80, 3.74and 3.75 pounds, respec- 
| tively ; while the cost of food per pound of 
gain ranged from 2.87 cents in the case of 
lot 1, to 3.04 cents in the case of lot 2. 
There was no material difference in the ap- 
pearance of the pigs in either lot, so far as 
quality is concerned, and the experiment 
ho wed that the use of about two times the 
weight of water to grain to be the proper 
proportion of water to use when such a 
method is preferred. 





A South Australian journal gives a very 
satisfactory method of teaching egg-stealing 
dogs to refrain from that injurious and 
dangerous practice. It says: Blow out the 
contents from an egg, fill it up with am- 


Probably no statement of a scientist has 


tic States and on the Pacific coast. The out- 
look for corn is very unfavorable, early, 
corn being practically ruined. 

The Journal of Commerce of New York, in 
response to inquiries made of western bank 
presidents, announces that the answers re- 
ceived indicate very serious losses in the 
corn-growing States. A loss of fifty per 
cent., it is stated, would be an exceed- 
ingly moderate estimate. This would indi- 
cate a loss of at least 312,000,000 bushels in 
the region of greatest drought, and probably 
considerable more. 


Now the Department of Agriculture has 
received very alarming reports from 
another of the great cereal-growing coun- 
tries - - Russia. A St. Petersburg dispatch 
states that phenomenal heat was prevailing 
through all of northern Russia, while the 
crops of Siberia appear to be a total failure. 
Of course the dispatch does not state 
whether these reports are based upon a 
knowledge of the entire condition of Siberia 
or only where the crops are usually heavy. 
Should the information prove to be true, 
a resulting increase in the price of grain 
is sure to come, owing to the scarcity of 
wheat and corn in the United States and 
the lack of rye, wheat and other cerea\ 
in Russia and Siberia. 


Major Henry E. Alvord, the dairyman of 
the Department of Agriculture, has just re- 
turned from a visit to the large seaport 
cities where he has been in close touch with 
the prominent exporters with a view to the 
introduction of the system of inspection of 
dairy products intended for export. 

‘* Probably the statement made by this 
office about a month ago relative to our work 
along the dairy export inspection line will 
still cover the situation today. It might be 
very well for us to sit at our desks in Wash- 
ington and formulate such rules and regu- 
lations as we might deem proper, taking 
as a basis the existing laws for the inspec- 
tion of meat products, but I am sure the 
moment we tried to enforce them we would 
get ourselves into such an awful muddle as 
to cause more harm than good to our dairy- 
men. Wemust consider what will be to 
the best interests of the exporters; we must 
see that they get the pro ,er share or advan- 
tage of the export trade, while at the same 
time we must keep the name of America un- 
sullied by charges against our dairy exports. 
We must make haste slowly. 

“IT have placed special agents in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and the other 
large cities, where we will begin our opera- 
tions. These men are already perfectly 
familiar with the conditions we must meet, 
but they have been instructed to have 
** heart to heart ’”? talks with the exporters, 
and find out their needs and wishes. We 
will then probably have a meeting confer 

ence in about three or four weeks when our 
division will receive their reports. 

** Probably the first direct work along the 
inspection line will be ‘ voluntary inspec- 
tion.’ That is, the exporters will be invited 

to submit their products to us for such in- 
spection as we can give them. This will 

keep us pretty busy. Later we will dive 
right into the heart of our work and try to 

show to the foreign countries that our dairy- 
men make as good if not better goods than 

they. We hope to establish a great market 

for our butter and cheese abroad. It was 

for this that the confreres of the last Con- 

gress agreed to the provision for the inspec- 

tion of dairy products.”’ 

Owing to the fact that many millers fumi- 

gate their storehouses, bins and buildings | 
in which grain is stored by means of hydro- 
cyanic acid gas, without removing such 

grain, the question has arisen whether or | 
not this fumigating has injured the grain ' 
either for food or for planting. The Mary- | 
land Experiment Station has madea number 

of tests along these lines. 
In the test as tothe effect on the germi- 

nating quality of the seeds it was found that | 


ing their vitality. 


main more than two or three hours in gas of 
sufficient strength to destroy animal life. 
Only a few tests were made along the line 
of the effect of gas on seeds for food, but it 
was found by feeding the treated seeds to 
mice that there appears no danger in the use 
of them for food. The general conclusions ar- 
rived at showed that stored grains and other 
seeds may be fumigated with hydrocyanic- 
acid gas of required strength, and for suffi- 
cient time to insure the destruction of in- | 
sect pests without injury to the germinating 
quality of the seeds and without rendering 
them injurious as foods. | 








A Vermont farmer, living on the State | 
line, is stated to have borrowed four hens | 
from a New Hampshire neighbor, upon the! 
claim that he wanted them fora season to | 
hatch out some settings of eggs. After | 
he brought them to his home, he pro- 
ceeded to break them of the sitting' 
habit and got them to laying eggs | 
for him pretty regularly. For the first | 
week or two he fed them regularly until | 
they stayed about his yard to lay and roost ; | 
but they foraged upon their old grounds, | 
the farm belonging to their owner, so that ! 
their feed cost the man who borrowed them | 
practically nothing. During the six weeks | 
the farmer kept them, they laid him ninety- 
seven eggs which he sold. With the cash! 
obtained he went to the hen’s owner and 
quickly made a bargain by which the title 
to the fowls was transferred. The question 
now is, was the original owner really well 
paid for his hens ? 


Americans are a sweet people. This | 
statement is not made wholly from a _patri-| 
otic point of view, but rather from the | 
fact that each year the people of this 
country are increasing their consump-| 
tion of sugar. The increase is not made 
only in proportion to the growth of | 





monia, seal with beeswax, clean the outside 
of the shell and place in a nest with one or 
two sound eggs. Naturally when the dog 
comes to the “ loaded’? egg there will be 
trouble brewing. If that dog still persists 
in stealing eggs probably a ‘‘ loaded” gun 
would teach it a fatal lesson. 


Each year there is always a report of 
great failure in cropsth the daily newspapers 
of the country, but as authentic returns 
come in, the falsity of this news is often 
made apparent. However, common-sense 
has shown to the people of this country the 
great damage which the wheat and corn 
crops of the West have suffered from 
drought and heat. Under conditions of 
maximum temperatures of 100° or above, 
the drought has been greatly inten- 
sified, and the area of its dam- 
age largely increased, Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and portions of Nebraska suf- 
fering most, although the conditions are 
now critical, states an official of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, from the lake region, 


ward to the middle Rocky Mountain region, 


population, but individually we consume 
more each year. Last year the United States | 
consumed 2,219,847 tons of sugar, which 
was 141,779 tons more than during the year 
before. This does not show that we have 
increased our sugar-loving population, but 
that if each man. woman or child gets his or | 
her proportion, the per capita allotted to each | 
would be 664 pounds for 1900, against sixty- | 
one pounds in 1899. Two ounces a day of | 
sugar consumed has been stated to be about 
the amount which the average system will | 
assimilate, whereas these figures show a. 
daily consumption of about three ounces. 


The recent attempts of the Department of 
Agriculture to import macaroni wheats into 
this country for seed, and the success at- 
tained in the growing of such wheat in the | 
West, has attracted much attention all over 
the country. But now a report from Consul | 


macaroni makers are using certain kinds of 
American wheat for the manufacture of, 
high-class macaroni. Prior to the ef- 
forts of Consul Hayden to induce 
the manufacturers to use American | 








experienced in the Middle and South Atlan 


wheat, most of the produce came from 
the Orient, Russia and Italy, as they are 


Hayden in Italy shows that the Italian’ ful results in curing Catarrh. 
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We submit estimates for complete outfits. I: 
writing please specify which catalog you wish. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 


Corner High and Batterymarch Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pot-Grown S B Plants 
as shown in the cut are much the best. The roote 
are all there —and good roots, too. If set out in 
August and September will produce a crop of ber- 
ries next June. I have the finest stock of plants in 
the New England States. Send for Catalogue and 
Price List. C. 8. Pratt, Reading, Mass. 


POT GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Send for price list to 
WILFRID WHEELER, Concord, Mass. 








supposed to be harder than the American 
wheat. But this conclusion was based. he 
states, upon the proverbial conservatism of 
the people. It has been suggested to him 
that if this country will admit Italian maca 
roni made from American wheat free of 


dry seeds are sufficiently resistant to the | duty, a market in Italy would be opened for 
influence of the gas to stand a treatment of |OUr wheat in competition with that of 
several weeks of an atmosphere saturated | Russia and the East. Secretary Wilson’s 
with hydrocyanic acid gas without destroy- } position in the matter, ho-~ever, is that it is 
If the seeds are damp, Detter to both grow the raw product and 
however, they are much more susceptible to | then finish it in this country, and this his 
the influence of the gas, and should not re- | department is endeavoring to bring ab cut. 


On a branch of the Baltimore & (hiv 
Railroad near Washington, a local compan) 
| is erecting a three-story building which wil! 
| be the home of one of the finest and most 
sanitary process or renovated butter factu- 
ries inthe country. According to the plans 
of the officers, everything tending towards 
making the manufacture of the process but 
ter clean and pure will be done. It has 


already been decided that every em- 
ployee upon entering the  buildinz 
the morning shall be provided wit! 


a clean white suit of clothes, whic! 
is to be washed by a laundry attache! 
to the factory. The milk used in th 
making of the process butter will arrive 
every morning on a special milk car run 
into the building. The cream from thi: 
will be used in the manufacture of 
cream to be sold tothe various confectio: 
ers of the city; the skimmed or separat: 
milk alone being used forthe butter rer 
vation. <A large ice and refrigerating pla 
will also be in operation, and it is th 
tention of the company to endeavo1 
build up a good ice trade for next summe! 

The Department of Agriculture is wat 
ing the affairs of this company very clo» 
and as an official stated it, ‘“‘to see if t! 
can offset the criticism about the unclea 
ness of process butter which has ¢ 
throughout the country.”” Process butter. 
is stated, is not deleterious to health i: 
preservatives are used, and where only | 
ingredients are employed in its manut 
ure, 


Consul-General Guenther from Frank: 
Germany, reports to the State Depart) 
that the British agricultural departme: 
Victoria has recently made experi) 
with reference to the preservation «! | 
fruits. After being packed in ord 
boxes for shipment, the pears and pe: 
were subjected to vapors of hydroc) 
gas. They were then taken out of the ! 
and after being separately wrapped in‘ - 
paper were again treated with gas and } 
In & dry room at a_temperatur 
40° F. and kept there for seven weeks. 
the end of this time the fruits were ' 
out and showed no sign of decay, bein 
to the touch. 
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Catarrh Cannet Be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they « 
reach the seat offthe disease. Catarrh is « 
or constitutional disease, and in order to 
you must take internal;remedies. Hall's « 
Cure is taken internally and acts direct!) 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall's Catar?! 
is not aquack medicine. It was presc! 
one of the best physicians in this count: 
years, and is a regular prescription. It i- 
posed of the best tonics Known, combine: 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly « 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combination : 
two ingredients is what produces such W: 
Send for ' 
monials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo. ' 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


If you feel too tired for work or ple: 


take Hood’s Sarsaparilla—it cures that 


feeling. 
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OSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS, 
\LS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON, 
For the week ending Aug. 14, 1901. 


A 


Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
eek..3039° 9050 55 28,275 1794 
eek..2359 5940 80 49,207 2199 


Prices on Nerthern Cattle. 
-Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
illow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.25; first 
$5.0@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
iality, $4.00 @4.75; a few choice single pairs, 
0; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 
\Vestern steers, 4} @b}e. 
s inp YounG CALVEs—Fair quality, $20 
\tra, 840.@48; fancy milch cows, 350@65; 
ind dry, $12@25. 
-es—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
s10@20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
sla. 
er—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
sheep and lambs, per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
sabs, 34.a54e. 
HoGs—Per pound, 6@6}c, live weight: 
s, wholesale, ——; retail, $2.25@8; country 
sed hogs, 7@7fe. 
\L CALV ES—3} @6}e P tb. 
pEsS—Brighton,6} @7e¢ P tb; country lots,6@6sc. 
) PF SKINS—75e @$1.50; dairy skins, 40 @60c. 
Low—Brighton, 4@5e Pp tb; country lots, 


MB SKINS—25@30¢,. 


EARLINGS—10@15¢€ 


Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 








tertown. 1182 8550 2,566 942 355 
shiton ....1857 OO 9.25, 709 852 130 
Maine. 


At Brighton. 
30 


Ac Brighton. JS Henry 
* A Berry 30 
uris & Ste- Canada. 
vens 21 «55 At Watertown. 
hioby Bros 16 


J A Hathaway 350 
101 


M 1) Holt & Son 20 J Gould 


fhompson & D Monroe 102 
Hanson 19 T Campbell 18 

Cobb & Tracy 6 At Brighton. 

DG Lougee 10 AC Foss 350 

frask & Stevens 21) 9% 

Wardwell & Me- New York. 
lutire 16 At Brighten. 

H M Lowe 10 GN Smith 25 

\ D Kilby 3 

FE Chapman 5 Massachusetts. 


At Watertown. 
New Hampshire. JS Henry 13 
At Brighton. W_ A Bardwell 10 


A © Foss 11 O H Forbush 22 

AtNED™& Wool At Brighton. 

Co. JS Henry 96 

El Sargent 2 9 HA Gilmore 9 
Geo Heath 80 Scattering 

Geo Harris 19 JP Day 4 

AF Jones & Co. 17 180 D A Walker 9 

At Watertown. F E Keegan 12 

Breck & Wood 34 48 R Connors 12 

W F Wallace Hh 40 
Western. 

Vermont. At Brighton. 

At Watertown. A Davis 40 

A Williamson 10 ‘Swift & Co 697 

Fred Savage 40 145 Morris Beef Co. 476 


HN Jenne 5 Ss Learned 96 
NH Wooiward 13° 52 Sturtevant & 

W Hayden 25 Haley 80 
AtNEDM & Weel AtN ED™& Weol 


Co. ‘Oo. #) 
W A Ricker 21 20 NE DM& Wool 
MG Flanders 150 Co 17 7360 
BM Ricker 6 15 At Watertown. 
F S Atwood 3. 40 W Daniels 129 
W A Farnham 4 40 J AHathaway 167 


F Ricker 90 





Exvert Trafiic. 

The week’s shipments amounted to 2061 head of 
cattle, no sheep and 41 horses. English prices 
ou sheep do not warrant exports. State cattle 
have advaneed $c P tb on best grades, and a firm 
market. Sales on cattle at 11@12jc, d. w., accord- 
ing to late cable. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer 
Laneastrian, for Liverpool, 577 cattle by Swift & 
(o., 8horses by E. Snow; on steamer Bostonian, 
for London, 239 cattle by Morris Beef Com- 
pany, 241 do. by Swift & Co., 18 horses by E. H. 
schloeman; on steamer Sachem, for Liverpool, 


252 eattle by Morris Beef Company, 52 State and 

350 Canada cattle by J. A. Hathaway, 101 Canada 

cattle by J. Gould; on steamer Assyrian, for 

Glasgow, 129 cattle by W. Daniels, 102 Canada 

cattle by D. Monroe, 18 do. by T. Campbell. 
Horse Business. 

A good demand still exists for all arrivals. The 
supply has been light all through the summer 
months and easy disposals, a great demand for 
11001200 th horses. At L. H. Brockway’s sales 
stable sales mostly are in drive and draft horses 
at 81507235. At Welch & Hall Company’s light 
arrivals, sold 70 head at a range of $507 250, in- 
cluding sorhe good horses for drive and draft. 
At Myer, Abrams & Co.'s sale stable,5 freight car- 
ioads mostly ifor draft at 21004275; 1 pair at $550. 
1 pair at $500. A good demand for all arrivals. 
At A. W. Davis’s Northampton-street sale stable 
ood sales exist, and some fine horses changed 
ands, range in prices $100@600. At Moses Cole- 
man & Sons stable auction sales at $40@190. 
Ponies, $1254@175. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, Aug 13, 1901. 

Market on beef cattle holds a steady position. 
rices are strong for corresponding quality. The 
Western cattle were of good quality and for ex- 
port and home slaughter cost steady prices. Be- 
tween 500 and 600 head of Canada cattle received 
handled by exporters. O.H. Forbush sold his 
best cattle, av. 1035 Ibs, at 4c; 1 cow, of 910 Ibs, at 

©; 1 bull of 770 Ibs, at $3.15 per ewt; 2 beef cows 
of 290 Ibs, at $3.40; 10 cattle of 760@920 Ibs, at 


(ou 83.10. J. A. Hathaway sold 20 steers of 1600 | 


lbs, at 64e; 20 do., of 1550 Ibs, at 6c; 25do., of 1500 
's, at Sie; 10 of 1475 Ibs, at 5}c;10 at 5e. W. F. 
Wallace, 2 cows and 1 bull, of 850 Ibs, at 3c. 
Milch Cows. 
l’lenty on the market. The best found sale at 
*7) each down to $25, as to quality. 
Fat Hlegs. 
No change on Western at 6a6}c, 1. w. Local 
dows, Le, d. w., lower at 7a 7je. 
Sheep and Lambs. 
» market was supplied with 7360 head of 
stern, that cost steady prices, with sheep at 
“4.05 ~Pewt.; lambs at $3.30 @5.45 p ewt. 
ils from Canada expected every week. A 
0) at market this week. Lambs cost 6c and 
Veal Calves. 
<ood line of calves, but not as many as last 
as drovers off the Rutland road sent their 
sto New York to hit a better market. Sales 
+ week 5a5he p th, with 5}c the very top. 
Live Peultry. 
© tons on sale, at 9$¢ by the crate for mixed 


Dreves ef Veal Calves. 
ne—P. A. Berry, 30; Harris & Fellows, 115; 
Bros., 40; M. D. Holt & Son, 100; Thomp- 


< Hanson, 72; M. D. Stockman, 5; Cobb & | 


10; D. G. Lougee, 14; Trask & Stevens, 12; 
well & MeIntire, 40; H. M. Lowe, 60; A. D. 
%; E. E. Chapman, 11. 
\’ Hampshire—A. C. Foss, 6; Ed. Sargent, 49; 
-¢ Heath, 40; A. F. Jones & Co., 30; Breck 
1, 100; W. F. Wallace, 131. . 
inont—A. Williamson, 8; Fred Savage, 60; 
Jenne, 4; N. H. Woodward, 10; W. Hay- 
Doonan, 17; W. A. Ricker, 180; M. G. Flan- 
0; B. M. Ricker, 22; F. S. Atwood, 30; W. A. 
am, 10; F. Ricker, 73; J. 8. Henry, 43. 
York—G. N. Smith, 6. 
sachusetts—J. S. Henry, 112; W.A. Bard- 
10; H. A. Gilmore, 16; scattering, 150; C. 
wis, 5; J. P. Day 40; D. A. Walker, 12; R. 
ors, 1. 
‘righton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
k at yards: 1857 cattle, 500 sheep, 25,709 hogs, 
ves, 130 horses. From West, 1389 cattle, 
10g8, 130 horses; Maine, 176 cattle, 150 sheep, 
<5, 517 calves; New Hampshire, 11 cattle, 
ves: Vermont, 30 cattle, 43 calves; Massa- 





f " Pa - —- iy oer 
4 vidual, solid color, droppe 
jood March i0, 1901. ‘Sire, Hood 
Farm Pogis, sire_of 5. Dam, 

i Minty sth of Hood Farm. 
“ test, 14 tbs oz., daughter ot 
a rm Mint; second dam, Nannie Lee 
Morgan, a daughter of im- 

reer Taney ten Se 
s Fancy, test 29 ths 
Ww erseys: oz. in7 days. W 


poz. in ys. none 
FARM, Lowell, Mass. ict 7 


chusetts, 226 cattle, 41 hogs, 280 calves; Cun- 
ada, 350 sheep. 

Tuesday—Market for beef cattle was as re- 
gards values the same as last week, not a heavy 
run, and butchers had to invest only to supply 
p-esent wants. The best arrivals were from the 
West, bought by butchers for home trade and 
exporters. J. P. Day sold slim cattle, of 860@1250 
ths, at 2}@3c; F. E. Keegan, 5 beef cows, av. 100 
ths, at 3c; D. G. Lougee, 2 beef cows, of 900 tbs, at 
3}c; 2 cattle at 4jc; P. A. Berry sold 2 cattle, of 
2110 ths, at $440; E. E. Chapman, 1 beef cow, of 
1110 ths, at 4c. Western steers, 4}@6{c, 1. w. 

Milch Cows. 

The requirements not heavy this week, and 
there were near to 100 head not sold, left over 
from last week. Maine dealers handled lightly 
this week, not wanting to hit two reverse markets 
in succession. Libby Bros. sold 2 choice cows at 
$50 each, 6 extra cows from $40@45.50, 7 cows at 
$25a35. J. S. Henry sold various milch cows 
from $30.@55. 

Veal Calves. 

The market off this week }@tc P tb. The de- 
mand for veal did not warrant paying last week’s 
rates and bid accordingly. M.D. Holt & Son, 80 
calves, of 150 ths, at 54. J. P. Day, 40 slim calves, 
of 95 ths, at 4c. J. S. Henry, 29 calves, of 3840 
tbs, at Sie, 14 of 1780 ths, at 5c. Thompson & 
Hanson, 73 calves, 130 ths, at bic. "D. G. Lougee, 
12 calves, 120 ths, at 54c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—There were more buyers of milch 
cows at market this week, anticipating a greater 
demand for milk by the first of next month. The 
trade slightly improved. The quality of the beef 
cows yarded was inferior and, as a whole, not 
desirable. Good beef in demand at firm prices. 
W. Scollans sold 3 choice milkers at $53 each, 1 at 
$55,1 at $50,2 at $45 each. P. A. Berry, 6 nice 
cows at $50 each, 1 fancy cow at $60,6 cows at 
$30a40. W.F. Wallace, 8 cows at $35 each, 10 
cows at $40@50, 2 fancy cows at $55 each. J.S. 
Henry, 5 choice cows at $50@55, 10 cows at $40a 
45, 10 cows at $3538. Ed Sargent,2 fancy cows 
at $50 each. Libby Bros. sold at $50 down to $25. 
J.T. Molloy had 14 head, 2 at $45 each, 2 at $42.50 
each. Sales at $32.@50. 

Store Pigs. 

Searcely any at market. A few sales at $2.20@4. 

Shotes at $4.50@8. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 


Peultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 





Chickens, choice spring ........-. .-------- 20.425 
Chickens, fair to good.............-..------ 15a20 
Chickens, broilers................-.-------- 15a18 
Spring ducks.......--.------- Sc cepeesuneenn 13.413} 
Fowls, extra choice............-..--------- 12.a@124 
* fair to good .........-.-.---...--.--- l0a@ll 
Pigeons, tame, P doz...........-.--------- Taal 25 
Western iced or frozeu— 
Turkeys, com. to good........----..---.- Thad 
Chickens, choice, spring..-.-..------------ isal4 
Chickens, medium..........-.-.-.-------- 9all 
Fowls, good to choice......-..-..--.----- 9a10 
CN COOKS... - s.0c. nace pee cccwesepsqencsen 6ha 
Live Peultry. 
OW IDI ss csiiicencams <steonueenss op eaneee 9a9h 
ew ee eer 5ab 
Spring chickens, P tb......-.-.--.---------- 1).a@123 
Butter. 


Nore.—<Assorted sizes quoted below include 
20, 30, 50 Ib. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 


Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.........---.--- 21 ent 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes..-...-... 2la@21 
Northern N. Y., large tubs..........----- 2la 
Western, asst. spruce tubs....-. wisistenaalies 2la 
Western, large ash tubs.........---------20}@ 
Creamery, northern firsts. ......----------- 19a20 
Creamery, western firsts......--..------.-- 19420 
Creamery, seconds...-..--.------------+--- 16a18 
7a2 


Creamery, ‘eastern ......------------------- a 






Dairy, Vt. Oxtra......--.......0..220-00--00 19a 
Dairy, N. Y. extra.....-...---.------------- 18ha 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.......---------- 16a17 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds........-..--- 14a@l5 
West. imitation creamery, small tubs _ 

A Sain Ss Septet Spade eeeenk 15@15 
Wecc. imitation er’y, large tubs firsts.....144@15 
“  jmitation creamery seconds. ......-. 134a@ 

“ladle firsts and extras.....-...------ 134.4144 
DIEM. fo ove ccaccsstcascpsseressoeetes 12a17 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery ..-.. -------------- 2 if 22 
Extra western creamery ...-.-------------- 2ihka 
Extra dairy -............--- 2-20.22 eeeceeeee 20a 
Common to good.........--- osbewssceete pens 14.417 
Trunk butter in 4 or 4-th prints......-..--- 7 
Extra northern creamery -.-.---.----.----- 2@ 
Extra northern dairy -.-...-----------.------ Wa 
Common to good ..-.......-.----+--------+-- 14@17 
Extra western creamery...-...-.-------.--- 21k @ 
Cheene. 
New York, twins, extra new Pp tb 
“ td firsts p 
4 - seconds.. 
Vt. twinsextra P fb...............-.--....- { 
“SPEDE BID io o6 conc conn cc sbestitwss Jesess 
* seconds P fb..-..---- 
New Ohio Flats, extra..........-.---------- 84.a9 
Western twins, extra.........---.--------- 9 a9} 
Western, fair to good ..........-.-.-.------ suo | 
Eggs. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, p d0z.-.....-....-- 22@ } 
Eastern choice fresh......---.------------- 17.@18 
Eastern fair to good .........--.------------ 12@14 
Michigan fancy fresh........-.-.---------- 12416 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh.......-------.-- 17.a@18 
Western fair to good......-.-...----------- 9all 
Western selected, fresh........-.---------- 12.415 
Potatees. 
! Jersey, new, Rose or Hebron, P bbl ..... 4 00@4 25 
| Rhode Island i si “ ..-4 00.4.4 25 
Long Island 85 ” “  4.--4 25@ 
Nova Scotia . -* “ ....400a 
Houlton ¥ © 1...3 a4 


Green Vegetables. 








Beets, P bush.......---..--------------- 50a 60 
Cabbage, native, 100. ...- SWubseccssae vee 2 00a4 00 
Carrots, p bush.....-..-.--------------- ta 
Lettuce, » small box....---.------------ 25.440 
Green corn, P DOX..-----.-------------- aid 
Cucumbers, p 100..-..-..-------- aweeile 1 50@2 00 
Onions, Kentucky, P bbl.....---------- 2 75a3 00 
| Natives, p bu....... ---- setarwasd 100a 
Parsley, ® bu..........--..--------0---- 25a 
Radishes, ® box. .-.-------.------------ 75a 
_ String beans, native, P bushel ........- 60.a1 00 
| Squash, new, white, P 100.......------- 4 00@ 
| New Marrow, P bbl.-.------ neat ces meewe 10041 75 
| Spinach, native, Pp box.....-.----------- Oa 
| Turnips, flat, P DOx........----.-------- a ' 
Turnips, yellow, Pp bbl...--.------------ 1 7%5@ | 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P fb...--.--------- 12h@ 
| a native, » bush..........-----. 2 7a3 00 
Green Peas, ® bushel .....-.----------- 2 25a@2 * 
Domestic Green Frupt. 
Apples, P basket, Norfolk green......-. 40@a75 
| yy Ay p | Seer ee 2 00a3 00 
| Duchess, Pp bbl....-.--------------------- 3 00.03 50 
| Nyack Pippin, pP bbl..--...-------------- 3 0003 50 
6 errr 25003 50 
| Sour Bough.. ..-..-----------------+----- 1 25a2 50 
| Sweet Bough..-....---.------------------- 25043 00 
| Pears, Southern Le Conte, p bbl.. .-.. 2 50a 3 50 
Peaches, Georgia, choice, P carrier.... 2 00a2 50 
og elle of Ga., P carrier ....- 2 00a2 50 
Blackberries, large...---.--------------- 10a12 
ss | SS a ee 4a6 
Blueberries, New Eng .....------------- 6a8 
$i Nova gon oceeceeeeeeeee , ane 7 
Grapes, P carrier, Delaware...----.---- a2 
we , - Niagara........----- 10a 
Ka nid Moore’s Early..---- 1 00@1 50 
Gooseberries, green.......--.----------- 4a6 
Currants, red.......--------------------- 5a6 
| Muskmelons, P crate, good to choice... 1 25a2 00 
| Watermelons, Pp 100 ....-------- ------- 90042300 
| Pineapples, Florida, each..-.-...--------- 8a16 


| 


| Steers and cows all weights......-- 
| Bulls ...........-.02------ 20000-5200 








‘ ight n salted. Tk M7} 
ee *bais 
sea a “salted -.. - 12@12} 
buff, in west.....-..--- as} 
rd “ salted p tb... 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each..--.-- 9 45 
ws over weights,each......--------- 23 
Deacon and dairy skins. ......--.--------- 50,70 
Lambskins each, country.....------------- 25@30 
Country Pelts, each.......--.------------- 65a 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice .....--.------------+----- 6a74 
Evaporated, prime. -...-------------------- 6}a 
Sundried, as to quality.........-------------- 3@ 
Grass Seeda. 
Timothy, P bu, Western........--------- 2 50@2 65 
etd : “Northern. ......--------- 2 joa: | " 
Clover, P Ib......-.------ ----0-- +222 +222" @ 
Red Top, western, P 50 tb sack.....----- 2 Ma2 75 
oP fancy recleaned, P tb:---.----- 114@13 
Beans. 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P.....----------- 2 55@2 60 
Pea screened..........-------------+----- 2 a 25 
Pea, secondS......-..-----.----++---+---+- 1 75@2 00 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P..-.--.-...- 2 cous 80 
Pea Cal. small white........----------+---- 3 375 
Pea foreign......-..-.-------<------------2 O@2 
Mediums, choice hand picked...-..------ 2 0@ 
Mediums, screened.........-------------- 2 00@2 25 
Mediums, foreign........----------------- 2 00@2 25 
Yellow eyes, extra .......--.------------- 3 26a 
Yellow eyes, seconds........------------- 2 25@2 75 
Red Kidney........-------------------+--- 2 os 70 
Lima beans dried, P th......------------- 
Hay and Straw. 





| Hay prime, bales..........-.------------ 17 50@18 00 
| wy PNO. SO OONoae as, cake csee 16 00@17 00 


A le ea ceeeceeee 14 OO@15 00 
” Tce one oaks apace nee nee ea 1 12 00 

n fine choice..................... 12 50@13 50 
“ clover mixed, ® ton.......... 12 13 00 
“ clover, P ton.............-.--shl 2 00 
.: swale, 900 
Straw, prime rye........ 18 00 
Straw, oat, per ton.... 9 60 
Straw, tangled rye................ 12 00 





FLOUK «ND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market seeeee quiet. 

Spring pateuts, 10@ 75. 
ght, $3 20@3 75. 

inter patents, by sags 50. . ‘ 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 30@4 00. 

Corn Meal.—The marketis higher at $1 "43 29 

sate = $2 80@2 85 P bbl; granulated 60 


Graham Fieur.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the market quoted at $2 60@4 25 Pp bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Quoted firm, $5 85 40 y bbl. 
for rolled, and $5 50@5 90 for cut and ground. 
Rye Fleur.—The market is quoted at $2 8@ 
350 P bbl. 
Cern.—Demand is quiet, with prices steady- 
No. 2, yellow, spot, othe. 
Steamer aang! new, 674c. 
No. 3, yellow, 67c. 
Sate; uiet but mq 
‘lipped, fancy, spot, 46@48c. 
No. 2 clipped. w lite, 45h. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 45c, 
Heavier grades, spot, 454@47}c. 
Clipped, to ship, white, 46@48c. 
Millfeed.—The market is weak for all kinds. 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $19 75. 
Winter wheat, middling sacks, $21 50. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $13 50. 
Spring wheat, nacenng sacks, $19 25. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 50. 
mpate.-The market is steady with trade ruling 


ull. 
State grades, 6-rowed, 65@72c. 
State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 


Spring, clear and str 


d 





“A Field of Grain 


results: from the use of fertilizers con- 
taining a high per cent. of 


Potash 


Every farmer can know what fertilizer to use 
with greatest profit and economy, by writing for 
our /ree books. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
fon 93 Nassau St., New York. 
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pounds is enough for horses of almost any weight 





Western grades, 70@75c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
60@76c for No. 2 6rowed State, and 45@60c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65c. 
Bye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 Pp bbl, 55c P bushel. | 








THE WOOL MARKET. 

Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......... 16@17 
s = aciaih | eal el 18@19 

a “ -blood ooo oll 2l: 2. 19@20 

- SO PMG ef Lc kvstieeuineds 19@20 

“ blood “ooo cc colle eee 18@19 

Fine delaine, Ohio........................-- 284.25 

ay bi Rey @ 

WH Gees. os 522 ee, A let eatces 20}@27 








Cow witTH Scours.—Young {Farmer, Knox 
County, Me.: If the cow has scours so badly for 
several weeks, we should more mistrust some 
disease than any weed she eats in the pasture, 
possibly from suffering by the heat during the ex- 
treme weather in June, or from some trouble 
with the water she drinks, which may have been | 
tainted by some dead animal above her drinking 
place in the stream, or even by the wash from 
some field. We would advise calling in a good 
veterinarian, but would at once take her from the 
pasture, give dry hay witha very little grain, 
and once a day a little grass might be cut 
and carried to her. Have the stable dry and 
clean, well bedded. In the absence of a veter-| 
inarian, mix 14 ounces prepared chalk, 14 drams | 
powdered opium, two drams each of powdered 
catechu and powdered gentian in a_ pint of flour 
or starch gruel. Mix well and give asa dose 
once in twenty-four hours. Two or three doses 
should check a diarrhoea where there is no disease 
worse than indigestion, but such persistent long- 
continued scouring may be a symptom of tubercu- 
1 sis in the bowels, in which case she should te 
killed at once. A veterinarian should be able to 
judge the case on seeing her much better than we 
can at such a distance. 

LICE ON HENS.—M. E. P., Essex, Vt.: There 
is no one method that we think will effectually 
destroy all the live on a large flock of hens and 
those in their houses. We should combine more 
than one mode of treatment. We should go at 
nignt after they had gone to roost, and taking 
each fowl by the legs would dust it well with in- 
sect powder or as it is called the Dalmatian pow- 
der. Holding them head downward the powder 
would go to the skin among the feathers and 
drive out every insect. Next morning go as soon 
as they leave the house, and with a cheap 
whitewash or paint brush thoroughly cover 
roosts, nests and walls with kerosene, work- 
ing it well into all cracks. That after- 
noon or the next day put in one or more iron 
kettles or pans about a quart of charcoal and a}. 
half pound of powdered sulphur in each and set 
it on fire, baving the rooms tightly closed, and | 
taking care to get out before the smoke suffo- | 
cates the one who starts the fire. After the fire | 
has burned an hour or so, open and ventilate the 
house thoroughly before going in or letting the’ 
hens in. It may be necessary to repeat this once | 
a month or oftener, to kill off such as may hatch | 
in the meantime, and it is important that no} 
accumulations are allowed under the roosts or in 
the nests, as in such filth lice will breed rapidly. 

_ <> 
CAPACITY OF WINDMILL PUMPS. | 

The United States Geological Survey, which | 
has been studying the matter of using windmills | 
on the great plains in Kansas, the Dakotas, Iowa | 
and adjoining States, says that an average wheel, | 
twelve foot in diameter, with the wind blowing | 
stkteen miles an hour, would pump 1920 gallons of 
water in that time, and 576,000 gallons in six 
months if only running ten hours a day. 

GO OUT AND LEARN. 

There are not many branches of industry in| 
which there is so much to be learned and so few ca- 
pable of teaching all that should be learned as in . 
agriculture. Take all the many varieties of animals | 
and fowl kept,all the crops grown and all the many | 
different treatments they need under the different | 
climates, on different soils and with fertilizer and | 
cultivation varying, and we can conceive of noth- 
ing more likely to test brain power and quick- 
ness of perception, unless it be the task of the | 
physician, who finds a different remedy needed | 
for the different constitutions of each individual 
case. But if he is wise he certainly seems to , 
adapt his remedies to the conditions rather than , 
to the disease. 

SMALL CROPS BUT GOOD PRIVES. 

We used to hear the story of afarmer in the 
old Plymouth colony section, or Plymouth 
County, in Massachusetts, who found that a cer- | 
tain crop which he had planted was likely to 
prove a failure. His neighbor asked him what , 
he proposed to do. ‘ Why.” he says, “cuss the 
luck and put something else there this year, and 
try another year to see if I can’t make it grow.” | 
It does not need to say that he had better success 
another season, and if the “cussing” did not 
help, the “try, try again’? conquered. Possibly , 
Western farmers who find the grain crop a failure | 
this year will have courage enough to try them 
again. And many of them will not have much 
reason to find fault, as the short crop ata long 
price will bring them fair pay for their labor. 


FEEDING DAMAGED POTATOES. 
The Louisiana Experiment Station in their late 
bulletin gives an account of the death of several 
cattle from a sickness which began in difficult 
breathing and continued until they finally died of 
suffocation. The first animal attacked had been 
fed with sweet potatoes that were damaged, 
probably by the * black rot”? fungus. When the 
suspected cause was removed the trouble ceased, 
and purgatives were afterward given to relieve 
the system, but several other animals died, al-. 
though it was not known that they had access 
to the potatoes. They had a similar case | 
three years ago, when cattle died that had been ' 
allowed to eat rotten sweet potatoes. 
part of them were saved by above-named treat- 
ment. They think the fungus in the diseased 
potato acts upon the nerves to prevent breath- 
ing. With all due deference to their better knowl- | 
edge and opportunity. of; observing the case, we 
think that decaying roots develop a vegetable 
poison, which may be a fungus or an alkaloid, and 
while both the white and the sweet potato may 
be worse than some others, we would not use any 
of them after decay had begun. 
CARE OF HORSES. 


A few horses do not get as much feed as they 
need to enable-them to do their work properly, 
but there are more, at least, in this part of the 
country that are overfed, especially where feed- 
ing is intrusted to those who do not have to pay 
for the food given. Intheir desire to have the ani- 
mals look plump and sleek they give more than 
can be well digested, and sometimes defeat their 
own intentions by causing such indigestion that 
the horse grows lean, if he is not wise enough to 
refuse to eat all thatis placed before him. Nor 
are the owners always guiltless in this matter ' 
Farmers especially are apt to feed too much ' 
hay tothe horse, giving thirty to forty pounds | 
in twenty-four hours, when from twelve to twenty | 














when there is enough of grain given. And many 
will not reduce either hay or grain rations when 
there isa week or two of idleness. This is a 
mistake, but not as bad as that of largely increas 
ing the grain feed when there is an extra amount 
of work to be done, or along drive to be made. 
The veterinary surgeons say that most of the 
cases they are called upon to prescribe for are 
the _— of overfeeding, or fecding after hard 
wor 


THE CORN CROP. 

It is claimed that the United States produces 
about.four-fifths of the corn crop in the world, or 
in 1900 it produced 2,105,102,516 bushels out of the 
total in the entire corn-growing countries, which 
was only 2,631,378,145 bushels. If there is any 
under-estimate in the amount it is more likely 
to be in the United States, where also more corn 
is consumed in feeding to animals than in the 
other countries, and where the census enumer 
ator says that the reports of the amounts grown 
and used upon the farms will scarcely account 
for the meats that are reported and sold. Austria 
Hungary reports only 142,000,000 bushels and 
Mexico but 111,704,938 bushels, while the 
seven other countries reporting vary from 80,000,- 


1000 down to $20,000,000 bushels, and only aggre- 


gate 292,000,000 bushels. All of them do not pre- 
duce as much cornas the States of Illinois and 
Iowa. Austria Hungary, though second in the 
list of the producing countries, produced less in 
1900 than the State of Indiana, and Russia less 
than Michigan. And the capabilities of these 
States have not been reached yet, but we can add 
another billion or two of bushels to our yearly 
crop if it isneeded tofurnish bread or fatten meat 
for the people of the earth. 


LOSS BY FLIES. 

At the Wisconsin Station they divided fourteen 
cows into two lots, as nearly equal in condition 
as they could make them, and one-half were sent 
to pasture according to the usual custom of farm- 
ers, though in a small field with plenty of shade 
during the day. The others were kept during the 
dayin a comfortable stable with screen doors 
and windows, but allowed to feed in the pasture 
during night and the early morning. It was 
found that these produced twenty per cent. more 
butter than those in the pasture during the day, 
as the latter were kept moving all of the time by 
the flies. On an Iowadairy farm they obtained 
more milk from cows kept in a dark stable with- 
out screens during the day 4nd let out to graze at 
night, than they did from those in pasture all 
day and in stable at night. Similar results have 
been obtained by the spraying of cattle with 
something to repel the flies, but most of these re- 
pellants have an odor that fills the air in the 
stable and may injure the milk or butter, if not 
very carefully u ed. We never found anything 
better than a sponge or damp cloth just made 
moist with kerosene, and wiped lightly uver the 
top of the head, along the back and over the legs, 
using it every morning just after milking. The 
odor evaporates before the next milking, if not 
used too freely. 


ROBBING FARMS AND FAMILIES. 


The American Sheep Breeder says that it is 
quite possible that an ounce of mixed food, such 
as corn and oats ground-together, with an equal 
quantity of wheat middling or bran, will add an 
ounce or more to the welglit of lambs after they 
are four weeks old, if given daily in addition to 
other proper food, and as they grow older this 
amount may be increased, with nearly a corre- 
sponding increase in weight gained. To ex- 
change a pound of grain, costing about one 
cent, for a pound of lamb worth fifteen cents 
seems to be a trade that almost § any 
farmer would be _ willing to make, but 
we have seen those who boasted that they 
never bought any grain. They did not raise 
lambs or chickens, sold but little and bought less, 
and saved money, bunt we would not have 
accepted their farms and the money they had ac- 
cumulated and agreed to make the farm as good 
as it was when they received it. Such farmers 
are usually robbers, robbing the land of its fer- 
tility, robbing their families of the comforts of 
life, and their children of the pleasures of youth 
and nearly all that is desirable in life, unless the 
children forsake the farm and establish a home 
where they may earn more, expend more and en- 
joy more of life. 


BIENNIAL PLANTS SEEDING FIRST YEAR. 


We have occasionally been called upon to tell 
our neighbors why some of their plants that are 


‘not supposed to produce seed until they have 


been reset inthe ground after they have made 
one year’s growth should have gone to seed the 
first season. They are roots, and we have seen 
it happen in beets, carrots and celery, probably 
more often in the latter than in the others. In 
every case where we have had an opportunity 
to examine the plants that thus seeded prema- 
turely we have found that some cause had checked 
the growth inthe early part of the season, and 
when it began a new growth it began as if in 


‘its second year to develop the seed stalk 


instead of perfecting the root. Celery set in 
the ground too early, or allowed to be chilled ia 
the hotbed where started, does this very fre- 


| quently, but we have seen beets and carrots do it 


when a severe late frost went over them after 
they were well up, and we think parsnips are 
liable todo so. But we have found beets and 
carrots doing so when examination showed that 
they had been injured by having been touched 
with the hoe or weeder, or possibly injured by 
worms or other insects. There is no remedy but 
to pull up and destroy the plant. Seed produced 
on such a plant is valueless for sowing another 
season. 


a 
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From Highland Jersey Farm. 

“A very fine calf was sick with scours so long 
we thought no human power could save her. But 
after giving Hood Farm Calf Scour Treatment 
four days she was entirely cured. 

W. E. Hotcukiss, Burlington, Ct. 

Calf Scour Cure—Digestive Povder—two sizes 
of each. $1 and $2.50. Lafgé hold four times 
dollar sizes. Write toC. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 





FOR $55 


you can own a 300-acre farm in eastern Vermont; 8350 
cash down required ; comfortable drive to markets; 
soil, estimated to be 2006 





6 room house, 2 by 
cords of wood to cut. 
P. F. LELAND, 

113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





~~ all the Cream 


Moseley’s feo mt. 
Cream:: sows 


$7.00 te $15.00. 


‘Separator ts. 


: 


(MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MF. CO., Clston, lm. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


' To the next of kin and all others interes 
the estate of THOMAS RALPH CHAMBERS: 
_ «lute of Somerville, in said County, deceased. 
WHEREAS Jessie R. Chambers, one of the 
next of kin of said deceased, made 
‘pplication for a partial distribution of the bal- 
ee And poo of the administrator of the 
sa ‘ccenseds ra among the next of kin of 

, 10u are hereby cited to appear at a Pr 
Court, to be held at Cambridge: in said Seeman 
Middlesex, on the third day of September, A. D. 
11, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
ian thoi Lote neues why a partial distribu. 
catton . made according to said appli- 

ne é petitioner is ordered to 

citation by publishing the same once” iene 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MAssa- 
CHUUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least,before said Court, and b delivering or 
mailing, ne ng a he this citation to all 

8 interested ir $ ‘ 
days at least betore said Court. = 


itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 


Judge of said Court, this thirteenth day of - 
ust in the a one thousand nine hundred atl 
one. . E. ROGERS, Assistant Register. 


| FARMERS’ WANTS» 
ONE CENT A WORD | 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation:‘Wanted. There 1s a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 


r. 





ANTED—Good, steady man, Protestant, to wor 

onfarm. Must be first-class milker and At nae 

Ster; wife to take care of boarders. Must be strictly 

yy aoe eT nae with house found. 
JPERINTENDEN O r 

Peabody, Mass. , sellin 





OR SALE—Pair Morgan-Hambletonian horses, 6 
F 7. MRS. EDWARD WHITE, Claremont. \. ~~ 


Meir is Corn Husker. good shape, cost $150, 
( 





first $75 gets it. Large English Berkshire pi 
and 14 weeks old, $12 per pair. One each two-tear” 
paar LP peep tes -— — Coaeh stallion for sale or 
jould exchange for Guernsey or Shorthorn ¢: bs 
E. S. AKIN, Scipio, N. Y. , ren eee 


UST a Gem! 160 acres, one-story house of five 

rooms, 30x50 foot barn, 200)sugar trees and the 
tools to work them. Smooth fields, nice pastures, 
100 M feet of timber. Good, strong, deep loam. This 
farm should bring 31500, but to close it out we will 
take $700. Comeand look it over. If you do not find 
it as we represent it in every particular we will vay 
your fare here and back. Address GUNN & do”, 
Grange Block, Brattleboro, Vt. 





AMMOTH Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 pounds at ma- 
turity. Great winter layers. K. 8S. HAWK, 
Mechanicsburg, O. 


GGS from Black Langshans and Indian Runner 
—— Lg Botan asi nad prices. Write for 
ree 36-page ustrated Catalog — it’s a beauty. 
PICTON FARMS, Clayton, N. Y. ' 


0 FERRETS—Pure blood. Furnished not 

akin. Finest strain in the land. Bred from 
‘ood workers. Sate arrival guaranteed. S. & L. 
ARNSWORTH, New London, 0. 


ATS—Drive away alive forever. No poison. No 
traps. No cats. Our new discovery sends them off 
like magic; they never come back: l0¢ postpaid. Free 
with every order True Receipt How to Make Hens 
Lay More Eggs. Also keep your fowls healthy. 
GALLATIN & CO., Dept. 2, York, Pa. 





OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 
. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


| YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R.| 
FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


0% Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
$ 








Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 3254, 
oston. | 





OTHING better for your horse than Glosserine. | 
See advertisement. | 
OW to make $500 per year keeping hens. Price, 25 
cents. WALNUT PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
40x 2402, Boston. 





MERICAN farmer, married, is open for engagement 
as working foreman or farm manager on dairy 
arm; thoroughly understands raising of crops, care 
of stock, management of help; strictly temperate and 
reliable; references furnished from employers. BOX 
66, New Ipswich, N. H. 
GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. OX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 





pb a White Cochin Bantam cock, or cockerel. 
Address, ALDEN P. BARKER, Middletown, R. I. 





ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 
management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 


‘ tors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 


Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena, Pa. 
ANTED-—Situation as warden and matron of alms- 
house; had experience; good reference. 9% 
ANKLIN STREET, Westfield, Mass. j 





ANTED—On or before April 1, position as superin- 
tendent or butter maker in first-class creamery ; 
3 


years experience ; good references. Address M. H. 
PEASE, Warehouse Point, Ct. 





AMMOTH Bronze Peper Toms, 25 to 30 ths, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, II. 


B. TURKEYS For Sale—Toms weighing from 28 
to 32 ths, pullets from 17 to 19 ths. Prices reason- 
able. Eggs in season. MRS. D. C. AMOS, Oakland, Ky. 





herd. Young stock of both sexes for sale. 


Diner, Young str Charming 4th 131411 nent, the 
LLIS Gardner, Kan. ie 





BARREL Michigan mill for sale, owing to the 

© death of proprietor, the aba agen | Flour- 
ing mill, roller process, 35 barrels capacity, with stone 
for feed. Steam power. All in good condition, and 
doing good business." Will be sold cheap. Address 
MRS. TSABELLA DALY Edwardsburg, Mich. 


UFF Cochins; young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene. N. H. 


G4: UGA Ducks of the finest quality at 82. ALBERT 


NYE, New Washington, O. 
ANTED—June 1, strong boy, 16 years old, to work 
on country home for board and small salary until 
October. Write experience with horses and small 
kitchen garden. R., Box 2023, Boston. 





ILL OWNERS 1n need of a miller who is thor 
oughly experienced on soft or Kansas hard wheat 

and who is reliable in every way, can find one with 
references _by appl jing to INTERNATIONAL 
ROLLER MILLS, Sterling, Kan. 


IGHT Brahmas, Prize Stock Cockerels and Pullets 
for sale cheap. I have more than I have room for. 
| WIARRY MOZLEY, Dracut, Mass. 





ggs for sale. 


OR SALE—A water and steam power corn, feed 

and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J. R. L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 





TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years 

old, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7 
years old, a grand individual and breeder; sire, We- 
nona Albert. Also 1 aerate Shire yearling. J. H. 
RICHERT, Mendota, Ill. 





to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 


Fee SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
yest. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. 


XFORD Down and Cotswolds Le on separate 
farms 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes 0 each 
Dreed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. 


sale at a bargain. Black, wt. 1450 tbs, extra good 
pone, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight 
seasons, and is a very strong breeder. Call or address 
M. E. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 


Private sta ba imported German coach horse for 





HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J. M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 





heifers with calves, and springers_ #38. J. q 


Fs SALE—Thirty-four bihgrete Shorthorn Se 
IMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 





‘| CHORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
J. ri EEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 








LAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
Poon and heifers of all ages for sale at all times. 
| W I. WOOD, Williamsport, 0. 





EAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians, 
an Gi des and one Cqach horse. A. LATIMER 
son. Creston, Ia. 








Caaee 
READ THE LABEL 


If it’s ‘‘PAGE’® it’s safe to shake and it. 
PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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_and one. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Baebes ye COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin 
other rsons interested in. ype oF 
HANNAH 8S. OSBORN, a M4 Somerville, in 
8 le 


sald County, deceased, inte 
WHEREAS, a tition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter administra- 


tion on the estate of said deceased to C 

Osborn of Somerville, in the Count on 
Ma pa giving . ~—, 2 his pond. —* 
: ereby c appear at a P 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in eal County at 
Middlesex, on the third day of September, A. D 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to’ show 
Cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


be granted. 
: “end 


the petitioner is hereby directed to 
pubiic notice thereof by publishing this cita’ i 
once in each week, for three successive weeks 
n the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news. 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
Apne day, rr; least, a said Court. 
SS, CHARLES J. MCINTYRE, Esqu 
First Judge of said Court, this tenth day of roy 
n the year one thousand nine hundred and one. - 
W. E. ROGERS, Assistant Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
i tate all PROBATE COURT. 
oO the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and 
atra : ope in the estate of LA Wh ENCE 
ceased ate of Wakefield, in said County, de- 
EREAS, a certain instrument 
WwW to be the last will and testament Dt dala ae 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by John Weir of Orland, in the State of 
Illinois, who prays that letters testamentary may 
e issued to him. the executor therein named, 
without giving ge | on his official bond. P 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held‘at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of September, A. D. 
cae = ¢ — : a forenoon, to show cause 
, ve, why ‘ : 
grated, i y the same should not be 
hd said petitioner is hereby direct 
public notice thereof, by publ shing this cite ion 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
dy, at least, before said Court, and by mailing. 
pospaid, Ld ate wy a Copy of this citation to 
P sons interested in the e: 
be oa my before said Court. ne 
hess, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire ‘ 
Judge of said Court, this thirteenth day of —— 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and one. ° 
W. E. ROGERS, Assistant Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and 
other; “Persons interested in the estate “of 
» I *LERCE, late of B i ‘ 
County, deceased” elmont, in said 

ZREAS, a certain instrument purporting to 
be the last will and testament of said ys 
ceased has been ee om to said Court, for 

Probate, by Esther Hughes Pierce, who prays that 

leshone. tegiamentary a be issued to her, the 

; lerein Named, without giving a sur 
eng pg bond. , thintatitiatied 
ou_ are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court to be held at Cambridge in said County of 

Middlesex, on the third day of September A. D. 

pe iy Poser a a the forenoon, to show 

sause, if any you have, why the same s 

be granted. y ame should not 

nd said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day at least before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this ci- 
tation to all known persons Snerested in the 

estate, seven days at least before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth day of 
August inthe oer ome thousand nine hundred 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 











Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX. Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


a heirs at law, ae of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
CHARLES H. BROWN, late of Stonington, in 
the State of Connecticut, deceased, in estate, 
leaving estate in said County. 
WHE REAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Moses A. 
Pendleton of said Stonington without giving a 


| surety on his bond. 


You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of September, A; D. 
1901,at nine o’clock in the forenoon,to show cause, 
J any ou have, why the same should not be 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, @_news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this fifth day o' 
August in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
one. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of MARY 
RICHARDSON, late of Stoneham, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Mary E. 

Freeman of Stoneham, inthe County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of September, A.D. 
1901,at_ nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give pub- 
lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, inthe 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, @ newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this thirty-first day 
of July, inthe year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at law, next of kin and all other per 
sons interested in the estate of THOMAS 
O'CONNOR, late of Cambridge, in said County, 
deceased. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument purporting to 

be the last willand testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for Pro- 
bate, by Maria J. O’Connor, who prays that let- 
ters testamentary may be issued to her, the 
executrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on. her official bond. 

You are hereby cited to aaaeee at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the third day of September, A. 
D. 1901, at nine o’clock inthe forenoon, to show 
cause, If any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. ‘ ; 

And said petitioner is ene | directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a nhews- 
yaper published in Boston, the last publication to 
be one day, at least, before said Court,and by 
mailing, postyend. or ——. a copy ot this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, seven days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Cout, this twenty-fourth 
day of July, in the year one thousand nine 


hundred and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in_ the estate of MARTIN’ B. 
STURTEVAN I, late of Newton, in said County, 
deceased. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument purporting to 

be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for Pro 
bate, by Catharine M. Sturtevant, who prays that 
letters testamentary we f be issued to her, the 
executrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata_ Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex. on the third day of September A. D. 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


anted. 
"and said petitioner is hereby directed to a 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
three successive weeks, in 

the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
lication to be 


id Court, and by mail- 
one day, at least, before said Co bys —_ 





‘ing, d, or delivering a copy of this 
a pe rsons interes in the estate, 


urt. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
Court, this first day of 


— W. E. ROGERS, Assistant Register. 
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A CURE FOR 


SimmerComplaints 


DYSENTERY, 
DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


ialf to a teaspoonful of Ready Relief in 
tumbler of water,repeated as often as 
scharges continue, and a flannel sat- 
i with Ready Relief placed over the 


h or bowels will atford immediate re- 
id soon effect a cure. 





\ TERNALLY—Radway’s Ready Relief 
iter will in a few minutes cure Cramps, 

~ .sms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, 
tburn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, 

. lleadache, Flatuleney and all internal 
.. Price 50 cents per bottle. Sold by 


uggists. 


RADWAY & CO... 55 Elm St... N. ¥. 


Poetry. 


DAWN. 
When the sun comes up the sky, 
\nd the darkness fades away, 
rhen the wild birds sweetly sing 
Songs of welcome to the day. 


Opens every wayside flower 

\ll its petals to the light, 

While the whole world fairer seems, 
For the rest of night. 


\ierrimae, Mass. J. B. M. WRIGHT. 
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RONDEL. 
Long ago to thee I gave 
Body, soul and all I have, 
Nothing in the world I Keep: 


All that in return I crave 
¥s that you accept the slave 
Long ago to thee I gave— 
ody, soul, and all I have: 


tiad I more to share or save 
I would give as give the brave, 
Stooping not to part the heap; 


uong ago to thee I gave 
Body, soul and all I have, 

Nothing in the world I keep. 
—Wenceslaus of Bohemia. 
<<>> ————_ 

THE HOME LIGHT. 
The light of home’s a wondrous light, 
so tender is its shining, 
so soft it follows through the night, 

Our weary road outlinirg. 

Though lonely and for years we roam, 

Far from the ones who love us, 4 
Yet ever shines the light of home,> 

Like God’s grace spread above us. 
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The light of home’s a wondrous light, 
Through life it follows, seeming, 

Yet when with age the hair is white, 
Clear in the front’t is gleaming. 

It shines from where our loved ones are, 
Oh, this is love’s divining! 

And through the gates of heaven ajar 
At last we see it shining! 

-Ripley D. Saunders, in St. Louis Republican.; 
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JULY DAYS. 
Softly drone the honey bees; 
Blossom scented is the breeze; 
Golden is the grain. 
Over all the faintest haze 
Rests, and songbirds pipe their lays 
In a sweeter strain. 





From the meadows comes the scent 
Of the new hay, clover blent— 

In the topaz sky. 
Fleecy clouds, like ships at sea, 
Floating onward lazily, 

Or at anchor lie, 


Nature now is doubly dear 
To my soul, for doubly near, 
At July’s behest, 
She has come, and coming brings 
Surcease from all weary things— 
Blissful sense of rest! 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS. 
‘) apple blossoms, lifting sweet 
Your pale, pink faces to the sky, 
Or sending down in dainty shower 
Your petals on the grass te lie, 
You fling abroad through all the air 
Fragrance and beauty everywhere, 


Wayfaring bees seek out your bloom; 
You give them honey from your store. 
lhe rough breeze rudely shakes your home; 
You send out sweetness all the more. 
Iie children your choice blossoms shred— 
Yon shower soft blessings on each head. 


apple blossoms, rare and sweet! 
Love's gospel with each year you bring, 
I is life to give, ’tis life to bless,” 
\ou breathe with each returning spring. 
Che only life below, above, 
lis whose highest name is Love.” 
—Kate W. Hamilton. 
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KNOWING AND TRUSTING. 


I think if thou couldst know, 
© soul that will complain, 
What lies concealed below 
Our burden and our pain, 
How just our anguish brings 
Nearer those longed-for things 
We seek for now in vain— 
I thou would’st rejoice and not complain. 


I think if thou couldst see, 
With thy dim mortal sight, 
How meanings, dark to thee, 
Are shadows hiding light; 
Truth’s efforts, crossed and vexed, 
Life’s purposes all perplexed— 
If thou couldst see them right, 
] ‘hat they would seem all clear, all wise, 
d bright. 


\nd yetthou canst not know,’ 
And yet thou canst not see; 
Wisdom and sight are slow ~ §} 
In poor humanity. 
If thou couldst trust, poor soul! 
In Him whorules the whole, 
Thou wouldst find peace and rest. 


¥ ind sight are well, but trust is best. 
—A. A. Proctor. 





a i aia 
~, like a fool, had poked his nose 
' man and wife—and got the blows; 
Jones: “ Ithas been truly said, 
rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 
~o- 
rose may once have been a maiden’s 
eart, 
‘ had its blissful beat, its bitter smart; 
8 thorn may once have been one of the 
teeth 
which she tore dry meat and bone apart 
—Chicago Record-Herald 





Miscellaneous, 


Delight’s Country Settlement. 
“Step up carefully, Delight. The wheels are 
muddy.” 

Delight did not step, she jumped, to a seat in 
the spring wagon beside her father. Back in 
Fair Meadow again—with the damp smell on the 
new-plowed fields, and the May sunset just fad- 
ing in primrose and purple. 

“You're glad to see me?” she whispered, 
nestling against a rough coat sleeve. 

“Well, I guess’ The bearded face looked 
down at her with a sympathetic twinkle under its 
bushy eyebrows. Delight Hale and her father 
were made of the same warm-hearted stuff. But, 
oh, that solitary road after the city lights! The 
crooning of the frogs instead of the evening street 
bands and the patter of incessant passing. 

“I won’t feel it,” the girl declared stoutly 
within herself. “ Not after all there is to remem- 
ber, anyway." 

They drew up before a brightly lighted house. 
Mrs. Hale stood at the side door, gentle, dignified, 
her older daughter beside her. Delight ran 
breezily in to them. 

“ Well?” was the quiet greeting. 

“Oh, mother, such a lovely time as I’ve had,— 
and the last was the best of all; that week with 
cousin Agnes at the Settlement. Only think, 
Rose, of going about in the slums and seeing all 
the dreadful tenements, and their dear little kin- 
dergartens with the cunningest mites, and the 
evenings when they had neighborhood parties, 
and all the Italians and Germans came. Why, 
it’s simply fascinating! I wouldn’t have missed 
it for the world.” 

“You don’t say a word about Aunt Katie,” re- 
marked Rose; “ nor her tea, nor anything.” 

“ Well, they were nice, too, of course. I can 
tell about it little by little, as time goes on; but the 
Settlement work has simply fired me. Mother, 
why can’t we do something like it here? ” 

Mrs. Hale smiled forbearingly. Delight usually 
‘ame home in this state of mind. 

“ But you Know there are no poor here, dear. 
Every one in the village is pretty comfortable.” 

“And they wouldn't thank you for meddling 
with their affairs,” finished Rose. “ Come, now, 
Delight, have your supper and tell us something 
interesting.” 

Oh, Rose was so narrow, so satisfied with her 
unprogressive atmosphere! Delight said this to 
herself, a small root of bitterness springing up in 
her soul. Her mother and sister had no outlook 
beyond the magazine club and the missionary so- 
ciety, the one Polish baby in the village for which 
they had, it is true, provided petticoats, and the 
household happenings of every day. It was not 
respectable to be poor in Fair Meadow, and few 
people had the temerity to even plead restricted 
circumstances. Men strove to outdo their neigh- 
bors in barns, tools and livestock, women in 
sewing-machines, carpets and fresh paint. There 
was no real fellow feeling, and a few hopeless 
dregs of society would always remain at the bot- 
tom. What a field for neighborhood guild work! 
but a very hard and stony one to put a plow 
into. 

Dr. Zabriskie was driving by next morning as 
she swept off the front steps. 

“Hallo! ’ he called, pulling up. “ Come back 
full of ideas, eh? ” 

“How did you know?” she asked. 

““Guessed. What is it this time?” 

“ Oh, Settlement work. I wish I could try it 
here. Dr. Zabriskie, do you ever feel discouraged 
because you want to reform the world, and can 
never find any world to reform?” 


The doctor looked serious this time. “ In for 
reforms, are you? Whew! I’ll give you a 
chance,” and he leaned over confidentially as 
Delight stood patting the horse. “ Maybe it isn’t 
just in the line ot the city things; but, upon my 
word, the right person could do a lot. Do you 
know Tim McGlathers’ family over on the hill 
behind the academy? Make ’emclean their well. 
Two children are down with chills and fever, and 
there’ll be typhoid next. They won’t listen to 
me. Try some of the Settlement dodges on ’em, 
bribe ’em, scare ’em, anything. They’re the 
dirtiest—” 

“Could I, if you can’t?” Delight’s eyes were 
wide. 

“If you go to work right. Then the Italians 
over by the railroad. Garbage in heaps round 
the doorways, diphtheria there last winter—ugh! 
Give ’em a party and tell’em how to be decent. 
Oh, come to me when you want work! ’—and the 
doctor drove on. 

Delight stood still with a stunned feeling! A 
party for the Italians! She could see her mother’s 
consternation at such a proposal, and Rose’s ele- 
vated nostrils. As for the McGlathers, that 
would be easier. The next forenoon found her 
starting upon her first errand of persuasive phil- 
anthropy. 





Academy Hill stood outside of it at an overflow- 
washtub under a pink-blossomed apple tree. She 
took Delight’s call, naturally, for a business er- 
rand. 

“ Mornin’ ma’am,”’ she remarked, looking up 
and then bending afresh over her board with the 
slap of a soapy garment upon its surface. De- 
light felt rather hypocritical. 

‘“* T came to inquire after Tommy and Honora,” 
she said. ‘ I heard they were ill.” 

“* Yis’m, they are;” replied Mrs. McGlathers. 
“It’s pinin’ away thim childher is. I’m after 
thinkin’ Hannora’l! niver come around whin the 
chills takes her; it’s awful. She’ll be that 
blue—” 

“What a pity! Have you had the doctor?” 
askec Delight, politely. 

Mrs. McGlathers slapped and soaped the sheet 
in her hands. 

“ Oh, thim doctors! ’’ she exclaimed, derisively. 
‘* Deed’n I’ve paid enough to ’em—an’ me poor 
childhren worse ivery day. Zaburskie he was 
the last, and he’d too much to say altogether, in- 
sultin’ me primises and sayin’ the sickness come 
from thim. I'll not have him no more!” sugges- 
tively wringing a towel. Delight glanced at three 
red heads inthe window, two with white faces. 
She must do something. 

“But you know, Mrs. McGlathers, Dr. Za- 
briskie may be right. It’s so easy for wells to 
get—spoiled. and lots of sickness comes from bad 
water. Our well was cleaned just lately. Can I 
goin? I’ve got some pictures for the children.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered their mother. “It’s a 
kyind iv a dirrty place, but ye’ll excuse it, iv 
coorse. Tommy! Hannora! here’s a lady.” 

Delight picked her way across a sloppy sink- 
room, with broken boards under the sink, where 
its drippings could easily filter down into the 
well. She took observations during this trip and 
later returned to the attack. 

“Mrs. MeGlathers,do you know I really be- 
lieve it would be a good plan to clean that well 
out, and make a new floor over it. Tim could do 
it, couldn’t he? ”’ 

Mrs. McGlathers’ face flushed. 

“That ain’t annybody’s business,” she an- 
swered, with asperity. ‘‘ How'd poor Tim iver 
get the chance o’ clainin’ wells?—he a harrd- 
workin’ man ivery day o’ the week. Faith, he 
cuddn’t take the time to save the poor kitty whin 
she got down thim cracks and dthrownded—” 

“What?” Delight’s look of horror fairly 
startled her hostess. ‘‘ Well, it must need clean- 
ing, I should think. And you’re such a splendid 
cleaner yourself, Mrs. McGlathers. Now if only 
you could go down that well, it would be left as 
tidy as could be.” 

This was a stroke of tact. Mrs. McGlathers 
recollected her annual week of spring cleaning at 
the Hales’, the cast-off clothes and carpets which 
had fallen to her lot, and turned pathetic. 

« Poor folks ain’t got the ch’ice,” she whined. 
“ Where'd I have the wather for me work wid the 
well dthry? Cud I bring it in pails from Flaherty’s 
below there, an’ be the hull day at it!” 

A sniff sounded over the washboard. 

Delight turned away dejected. It certainly did 
not look feasible to clean the well. How could 
Tim be bribed to give the time or Mrs. McGlath- 
ers to sacrifice the water? It was a relief to 
meet her father on the way home; she could 
always confide in him safely, and his slow, hearty 
laugh was rather soothing then otherwise. 

“ The old woman’s a tough subject; she can’t 
see beyond her tub. But maybe I could manage 
Tim. It just occurs to me that he’s going to raise 
another little tobacco crop this year—the pride 
of his life. Last year he couldn’t hire a shed to 
doitin, and tried to hang it in the loft of his 
shanty. Now Ill tell you what; I might offer to 





let’ himhave the little old toolhouse’ that we 
moved back behind the garden—1 haven’t any 


The mistress of the one-story establishment on’ 


use for it—on condition that he’ll straighten up 
the well. He’ll jump at the chance.” : 

“You dear father!” Delight drew a long 
breath of relief. ‘“ And I must think of something 
to do for Mrs. McGlatheis and the children. 
Cousin Agnes would say it ought to be something 
that will widen their horizon. I wish I could 
consult her. Hut you see, father, I can’t invite 
them to the house. If I only could, and the 
Italians, too! ”’ ‘ee 

Nathan Hale looked sympathetic. He longed 
to keep up with his eager little daughter. 

“Conditions aren’t favorable,” he whispered, 
as they entered the gateway. ‘ And besides, the 
Irish and the ‘ Eye-talians’ would have to have 
regular settlement bringing-up before they'd 
budge. You keep your eyes open and the chance 
will come.’’ 

But the McGlathers’ horizon weighed long on 
Delight’s mind. It seemed tobe limited by the 
well, which Tim did not get at until the setting 
in of a dry, hot season, so that it remained 
empty. She went to visit Tommy and Honora, 
and found their mother toiling up.from Flaherty’s 
with a pailin each hand, and a countenance of 
purple wrath. Oh, if she could only give them 
all a rousing good time! But one morning an ad- 
vertisement appeared on the fences to the effect 
that the famous Pike family was coming to Fair 
Meadow. There were pictures of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pike and their eight children, each of whom 
played some musical instrument, or furnished 
some unique form of entertainment; there were 
to be choruses, temperance songs, etc., and Mas- 
ter Adolphus Pike, the youngest, would give his 
inimitable rendering of ‘‘ Father, dear father, 
come home with me now.” Town Hall, tickets 
twenty-five cents, children ten. Just the thing! 
It might be a mere ¢elley compared to the broad 
social highway into which she hoped to lead her 
reforms, but nevertheless Tommy and Honora 
and all the rest should have an invitation. 
Mrs.._McGlathers received these overtures with 
gloom. 

“T’veno mind for going out,’ she declared, 

“It’s tired to death I am, with pails to carry 
ivery hour 0’ the day, and Tim’s tobaccy plants 
to be wathered evenin’s—the poor sickly things. 
We're kilt witt the dthrought, that’s what we 
aarre.” 
But Delight coaxed, and at last maternal af- 
fection triumphed. For the children’s sake she 
succumbed. On the eventful evening a gay pro- 
cession filed up to the front seats of the Town 
Hall—Tommy’s thin face brilliant with soap suds, 
and the little girls in the glory of new summer 
hats, with their mother’s scarlet shawl furnished 
aggressive explanation of the damp brow which 
she mopped as they reached their seats. 1t was 
an oceasion of moment to the young reformer 
also; the first move toward social equality in Fair 
Meadow. She forgot Rose’s sneer and her 
mother’s gentle wonder. 

It was a terribly close evening, the air was. 
choked with dust. “But the Pike family put forth 
its best efforts.” Mrs. Pike played rattling accom- 
paniments to her husband's baritone songs. Mas- 
ter Clarence Pike gave a wonderful solo on the 
cornet, Miss Alicia Pike recited, Miss Coralie 
Pike danced; the smallest of the eight brought 
tears to all eyes when he sang “ Father, Dear 
Father ”’; two twin-boy Pikes enchanted the gal- 
leries with contortions. But toward the end, 
flashes of lightning began to glimmer through 
the open windows, followed by long growls of 
thunder. Then came a torrent of rain that 
fairly drowned one of Mr. Pike’s brilliant imper- 
sonations. Men went out to get their horses 
under cover, ladies looked down alarmed at their 
spring fineries. The cool, scent-laden air blew in 
refreshingly. Delight looked around apprehen- 
sively at Mrs. McGlathers; but that rubicund 
dame was smiling, unconscious of the storm. 
Never, since she married Tim McGlathers had 
his wife been invited and escorted toa “ high- 
toned’ public entertainment by a lady, her 
children able to hold up their heads with the best 
people of the place. After this the deluge was 
welcome to spend its fury upon mere outward 
apparel. 

A quiet summer rain was falling as the audi- 
ence came out. Delight was nervously revolving 
some plan for getting her charges home when a 
lantern flashed from the steps, and her father’s 
cheery countenance confronted her. 

“ Hallo! ” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Come on, I’ve got 
the big democrat with the covers down. Pile ’em 
all in and we'll deliver ’em as dry as bones.” 

“Oh!” Delight’s grateful heart swelled be- 
yond the power of speech. When the red shawl, 
spring hats, sleepy Tommy and all, had been 
safely deposited, she nestled up to him inan 
ecstasy of gratitude. 

“You don’t know what arelief it was to see 
you, father, dear. To think of your harnessing up 
and coming after us all in the dark and wet! 
Well, it made the whole difference between suc- 
cess and failure—that’s all. Of course, you want 
even an awfully small, one-horse attempt at a 
thing to succeed. I know this venture was very 
incomplete, but then—’’ 

‘“* But then it was a bit of the right thing, after 
all,’”’ he whispered in the dark. ‘“ And when you 
can’t do all you want to, it’s well to go ahead and 
accomplish what you can.” 

So Delight fell asleep happy. It hadn’t been on 
Settlement principles exactly; the ‘‘ Eye-talians ” 
must still be encountered and might prove hope- 
less; but she had clasped hands with one fellow- 
woman over a social chasm, and, best of all, there 
would be no more trips to Flaherty’s. Nature 
herself had taken in hand the filling of Mrs. Mc- 
Glathers’ well.—The Churchman. 


_ Douth’s Department. 





DAISIES. 
Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune 
I saw the white daisies go down to the sea, 
A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 
The people God sends us to set our heart free 


The bobolink rallied them up from the dell, 
The orioles whistled them out of the wood; 
And all of their singing was, “ Earth, it is well! ” 
And all of their dancing was, “ Life, thou art 
good. —More Songs from Vagabondia. 
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The Surprise Party. 


One day Janey’s mother said: ‘‘ Every one is 
always giving dear Janey beautiful presents, and 
planning nice times for Janey. I do wish my 
Janey would be more thoughtful and kind to 
others! ”’ 

And Janey looked up at her mamma, and 
smiled and said, ‘‘ Dear precious mamma, I will 
plan a beautiful surprise for Josie and Joe.” 

And mamma said: “ That is right, you lovable 
child. I want youto think of pleasant surprises 
for Josey and Joe.” 

And dear little Janey ran out into the daisy 
field; and she said to the daisies: “Oh, tell me 
what shall I do, little daisies! Help me to plan a 
beautiful,wonderful surprise for Josey and Juve.” 

And the daisies whispered to Janey. (Janey 
pretended the daisies could whisper!) And she 
smiled’ and nodded her dear little head and 
clapped her little hands, and said,“ All right, 
you sweet little daisies, I hear what you say; and 
I will. This very same day I’ll have a beautiful 
party for Josey and Joe.” 

And just at that minute Janey saw Aunt Susan 
Mehetible’s carriage coming along tre road by the 
daisy field. 

And Aunt Susan ‘Mehetible called, ‘ O Janey, 
precious Janey, come here, and give me one 
sweet kiss.” 

And Janey ran out, and climbed into Aunt 
Susan Mehetible’s carriage, and gave her one 
sweet kiss. And she said, “O Aunt Susan 
Mehetible dear, 1am going to have a beautitul 
surprise party for Josey and Joe this afternoon, 
but you mustn’t tell any one.” 

And Aunt Susan Mehetible hugged Janey close 
in her arms, and said: “I will not tell any one, 
precious Janey. And who are you going to ask 
to come to the party? ” 

And Janey said, “‘ Oh, dear Arabella and dear 
Araminta, and yeu, you Aunt Susan Mehetible, I 
want you to come, too.” 

And Aunt Susan Mehetible said, ‘‘ You darling 
I will be delighted to come to your party.” 

And Janey said, “ This party is for Josey and 
Joe, and not for me at all.” 

And Janey rode in Aunt Susan Mehetible’s 
splendid carriage down to the big stone house 
where Arabella and Araminta lived, and asked 
them to come to thé party. 

And Arabella clapped her hands, and said; 
“Oh, goody{ goody! A party! Yes, I'll come to 








the party, Janey! ”’ : , 
And Araminta clapped her hands and said; 


“Oh, goody! goody! A party! Yes, I'll cometo 
the party, Janey! ” 

And then they went home. And Janey ran out 
into the kitchen and said, “ Oh, good Queen Ann, 
we are going to have a beautiful surprise party 
this afternoon for Josey and Joe; and I want you 
to make caramel cake and pink ice cream and 
raspberry tarts and thimble cookies.” 

And good Queen Ann held up both her hands, 
and said: “ My goodness me! Miss Janey, have 
youasked your precious mamma if you can have 
& party?” 

And Janey said, ‘“‘ No, it is a surprise party; 
and you mustn’t tell any one, Queen Ann! ”’ 

And Queen Ann held up both her hands, and 
sald: “ My goodness me, Miss Janey! Caramel 
cake and pink ice cream and raspberry tarts and 
thimble cookies will cost your mother a great 
deal of money! ” 

And Janey said,“ I’ve taken the money all out 
of my little red bank, and put it in  mamma’s 
purse to pay for the party.” 

And good Queen Ann caught Janey up into her 
arms, and hugged her close, and said, “ You 
are the cleverest, sweetest, dearest child only six 
years old I ever saw, Miss Janey, love! ” ° 

And that afternoon Josey and Joe were play- 
ing out in the yard; and all at once they heard 
some one laughing, and allat once they heard 


Josey; we’ve come to the party, Joe! ” 

And there was Arabella, and there was Ara- 
minta, dancing along the garden walk. 

And oh, but Josey and Joe did look surprised! 
They opened their eyes very wide and said, 
“ Why, there isn’t a party at our house today! ” 

And Janey came running out of the house, and 
said, “‘ Yes, there is a party, a beautiful surprise 
party, out under the apple-trees.” 

And, oh, but Josey and Joe did open their eyes 
with surprise when they saw the caramel cake 
and the pink ice-cream and the raspberry tarts 
and the thimble cookies. 


And Aunt Susan Mehetable and precious 


‘mamma came out to the party, too; and they all 


had a splendid time. 

And that night, when Janey went to bed, her 
mamma took her upon her lap and hugged her 
close, and said, ‘‘O Janey, you lovable child, you 
opened your little red bank and gave all your 
pennies to pay for the party, didn’t you, dear?” 

And Janey said: “ Wasn’t it a beautiful sur- 
prise? Oh, how little Joe opened his eyes when 
he saw the raspberry tarts! ’—Gertrude Smith, 
in Little Folks. 





Some Curious Pets of English Soldiers. 


Many odd animals have’ been kept as pets, but 
one that scarcely gives the impression that it can 
be made tame and companionable is the tapir. 
Yet an accountihas been given by aresident in 
Singapore of the interest and amusement derived 


from a young female of this. species. It was 
bought from a native when about the size of a 


arge skye terrier. Eva,as she was called, was, 
good-tempered and playful. She would romp with 
the dogs, running after them, and they, in turn, 
persuing the tapir. The food consisted of boiled 
rice with plenty of salt,and grass and bushes, 
and she would nibble the bones discarded by the 
dogs. She drank a lot of water, and delighted in 
a swim in the lake. After her owner had had her 
for about a year she was found dead undera tree. 
A post-mortem disclosed that consumption was 
the cause of death, a disease peculiarly fatal to 
tapirs. 

A little animal that is made a great pet of in 
South Africa is the murkat, or meercat, which a 
few years ago was found tame in nearly every 
homestead in the Karoo. It is a near relative of 
the ichneumons, and is represented by three 
varieties, the one that is sucha favorite being 
gray, with a pointed tail. In a few days after 
they are caught they become quite tame, and will 
eat fromthe hand. They exhibit great affection 
for dogs, and will follow them about ceaselessly. 
The murkat is not so often seen in this country 
as might be expected, though at the recent great 
county sale at Earlscourt, in aid of the Soldiers 
and Sailor’s Families’ Association fund, Vis- 
countess Maitland collected quite a large sum by 
the aid of her quaint little murkat. 

Some curious pets are adopted by our different 
regiments. Lovers of animals notice with pleas- 
ure the deep interest taken by the soldiers in the 
regimental pets. Perhaps one of the strangest 
was the goose which formerly belonged to the 
Coldstream Guards, and which had been pre- 
sented by one of the officers, the Hon. Adolphus 
Graves. The bird was called “ Peter,’’ and was 
a familiar figure as he marched at the head of the 
battalion. His end was a sad one, for he was 
killed by acab. The “ King’s Own ”’ some years 
ago were the proud possessors of a bear, known 
as “Larry.” He was in charge of one of the 
pioneers. When the regiment was leaving Ches- 
ter for Aldershot, one of the soldiers gave 
“ Larry ” some rum, with the result that he bit 
his custodian severely, broke out of the train, and 
returned to Chester. There, in his * disguised ”’ 
condition he was thought te have gone mad, and 
was shot by the police. 

A young elephant named “ Rajah” was once 
the pet of the First Battalion of the Twenty-fifth 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers. The mother had 
been shot when “ Rajah’? wasa baby, and he 
was then adopted. He came over with the regi- 
ment in 1856 and ultimately found his way to the 
Zoo as a present from the officers. The same 
regiment once possessed a handsome deer, but he 
was condemned to death for insubordination, his 
offence being that he pinned one of the officers 
against a wall with hishorns. The Fifth Lancers 
owned a tiger cub which came into their poses- 
sion in 1869 while in the Terai. A_ tigress, with 
cubs, had been killed by two officers, though Cap- 
tain Thackwell was so severely injured in the 
struggle that he subsequently died. The cub 
was captured, and died in our Zoo in 1877. The 
goat of the Twenty-third Royal Welsh Fusiliers 
is probably the best known of all the regimental 
pets. The custom of, havinga goat to march atthe 
head of the drums is a very old one. The animal 
accompanied the regiment into action in the des- 
perate conflict of Bunker’s Hill in June, 1775. 
In 1844, when the goat died, her Majesty Queen 
Victoria presented the regiment with two fine 
animals, and afterwards continued the supply.— 
London Exchange. 


Historical. 


——The whole number of graduates at Harvard 
College from 1636, its founding, to 1815 was 4509. 
The members of 1816, inclusive of the medical 
school in Boston, comprised fifty-seven seniors, 
sixty-six juniors, ninety-one sophomores, and 
sixty-five freshmen, and nineteen resident grad- 
uates. 

-—Harvard University derives its name from 
the Rev. John Harvard, its earliest benefactor, 
who in 1638 bequeathed one-half of his estate, 
amounting to 800 pounds sterling, for the endow- 
ment of the college. Harvard Hall was built in 
1765, Holworthy Hall of brick in 1812and Hollis 
Hall, also of brick, in1764. Stoughton Hall, being 
of the same dimensions and material as, Hollis, was 
built in 1804, and a writer of 1817 states that “ its 
appearance is somewhat in the modern style.” 

—tThe Holl s-street Church was established 
on Nov. 14, 1732. The first church, of wood, was 
built in 1732 and was destroyed by fire in 1787. 
The second church was also of wood and was 
built in 1788. It was taken down and removed to 
Braintree in 1810. The edifice whose location is 
now occupied by the Hollis-street Theatre was 
built the same year and was dedicated Jan. 1, 
1811. The church of brick was 79} feet by seventy- 
six inclusive of the tower. It.contained 130 pews 
on the lower floor and thirty-eight in the gallery 
besides seats inthe choir. The steeple was 196 
feet high. 

——The old North and South batteries were 
built, the first in 1646 and the second in 1666, 
under the direction of Major-General Leavitt, 
after, in 1673, elected governor of the colony. The 
North Battery was situated near the present 
Lewis wharf, and the south battery, more fre- 
quently known as the Sconce, at the end of Fort 
Hill, near the present Rowe’s wharf. The first 
was erected to command the harbor and the 
mouth of the Charles. The south battery was 
the larger and more important of the two. Both 
were carefully maintained until the war of the 
Revolution was ended, and traces of them were 
to be seen long after. The memory of the north 
battery is perpetuated in the name of Battery 
wharf. 

—alIn Emmon’s naval list the Constitution is 
described as a ship of forty-four guns, four hun- 
dred men, 1576 tons, and cost, ready for sea, 
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the original model, tonnage and general appear 

ance was preserved. In 1834 the frigate was 

taken into the dry dock at Charlestown in the 

presence of Vice-president Van Buren, Lewis | 
Cass, Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Woodbury, and other distinguished 

personages. The president, General Jackson, 

was to have been present, but was prevented by 

illness. Commodore Howe had charge of her on 
this interesting occasion. The frigate was en- 
tirely dismantled and dismasted with all her 
gingerbread work stripped off. Her hull pre- 
sented a most venerable appearance, the bottom 
being covered with mussels, many of which were 
gathered as relics. 


~ fRotes and Queries. 





TUMBLE-BUGS AS BAROMETERS.—“ RK. W.C 
Country folks are firmly of the opinion that the 
tumble-bug (Geotrypes stercorarius) is an excel- 
lent barometer, a.id that it takes flight only when | 
a season of fair weather is coming. M. Fabre, a 
French naturalist, has investigated the question 
thoroughly and has come to the conclusion that 
this insect is,in fact, more sensitive than the | 
best barometers, and that it can veritably be 
used to predict fine weather. It is to changes of 
electric tension that the insect is sensitive. | 
Whether the American variety is likely to be use- | 
ful in weather prediction is respectfully referred 
to our Weather Bureau for investigation. | 

THE WATER BEETLE.—“ Spectator’: The | 
great carnivorous water beetle, the dytiscus, | 
after catching and eating other creatures all day, 


| 
i 
with two-minute intervals to come up, poke the | 


| 


tips of its wings out of the water, and jam some 
air against its spiracles, before descending once 
more to its subaqueous hunting grounds, will rise 
by night from the surface of the Thames, lift 
again those horny wing cases, unfold a broad and 
beautiful pair of gauzy wings, and whirl off on a 
visit of love and adventure to some distant pond, 
on to which it descends like a bullet from the air 
above. When people are sitting in a greenhouse 
at night with no lamp lighted, talking or smok- 
ing, they sometimes hear a smash, asif a pebble 


had Snegee onthe vlass from above. It is a 
dys.icus beetle, whose compound eyes have mis- 


taken the shine of the glass in the moonlight for 
the gleam of a pond. At night some of the 
whirligig beetles, the shiny beanlike creatures 
seen whirling in incessant circles in corners by 
the bank, make a quite audible and almost musi- 
cal sound upon the water. 

TEA AS A MEAL.—“* W. B. J.”: An earlier 
suggestion of the use of the word “tea” as de 
scriptive of a meal than its employment in “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield” (1766) is to be found in 
‘*Moll Flanders,” published in 1722 (though 
solemnly declared by Defoe to have been “ written 
in the year 1683,”) the heroine severely blaming a 
female friend for spreading a story “ when she 
had not the least ground more than a little tea- 
table chat.’ Congreve, moreover, in 1700 had em- 
ployed a similar phrase, Mirabell, in “ The Way 
of the World,” (IV., i.,) defining “‘ genuine and 
authorized tea-table talk’? as “mending of 
fashions, spoiling reputations, railing at absent 
friends, and so forth,” Mrs. Millamant in the 
same scene declaring her intention to be “ sole 
empress of my tea-table.” This would indicate a 
separate meal, though it might cover only what 
the same author had six years previously de- 
scribed in “ The Double Dealer,” (I.,i.,) when 
the ladies were described by Mellefont as “ at 
the end of the gallery, retired to their tea and 
scandal, according to their ancient custom after 
dinner.” 

IODINE IN THE HuMAN Bopy.—‘ Young 
Physician”: M. Bourget has detected the pres- 
ence of iodine, not only in the thyroid glands, but 
also in the blood and in nearly all the organs of 
the human body. Plants absorb iodine from the 
soil, to which it is brought by the underground 
waters; herbivorous animals take the iodine in 
with their food, and man, in his turn, takes it in 
with the flesh of animals. Itis eliminated from 
the human body through the sweat, in the cut- 
tings of hair and nails and with excreted blood, 


ete. 


a 


—The Lake Borgne canal will be formally 
thrown open to commerce on June 10. This 
canal, which is 74 miles long, connects the Miss- 
issippi river with Lake Borgne, opening up the 
entire gulf coast from Pearl river to Mobile. The 
water route which it offers means the augmenta- 
tion by several hundred per cent. of the exports 
of lumber through New Orleans. 
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3902 Child’s Tucked 
Dress, 
1, 2,4 & 6 yrs. 





3906 Infant’s Slip, 
One Size. 
Child’s Tucked Dress. No. 390%. 
To be made with or without the Lining Yoke. 
The little dress is cut with front and back portions, 
which are tucked to yoke depth, but fall in soft folds 


hem as illustrated. The bishop sleeves are tucked a 
the upper portion and plain below the elbows. The 
neck is finished with a straight tucked band or collar. 

To cut this dress for a child of 4 years of age, 3 
yards of material 27 inches wide, or 24 yards 32 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 39/2, is cut in sizes for children of 1,2,4 
6 years of age. 

Infant's Slip. No. 3906. 

Both back and front are quite plain and are drawn 
up to the required size by means of tapes inserted in 
the neck facing. The sleeves are one-seamed and 
gathered, with narrow wristbands. When sent to the 
laundry the draw tapes can be let out, when the slip 
becoiaes perfectly plain and free of gathers. 

To cut this slip, 24 yards of material 36 inches wide 
will be required. 

The pattern, 3906, is cut in one size only. 








3901 Tucked Shirt 
Waist, 
32 to 40 Bust. 


3904 Fancy Waist, 
32 to 40 Bust. 


Woman's Tucked Shirt Waist with Yoke 
thet may or may not Extend over the 
Sleeves. No. 3901. 

To be made with or without fitted lining. 

The novel yoke extends over the sleeves, but can 
be cut off at the arms-eyes when preferred, as the pat- 
tern provides for both shapings. The sleeves are in 
bishop style, tucked for nearly their length, but left 
free to form puffs above the narrow pointed cuff 
bands. At the neck fs a regulation stock collar, with 
which is worn a tie of black velvet to match the belt. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size, 3 
yards 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches wide, 3§ yards 

2 inches wide, or 2} yards 44 inches wide will be re- 
quired. 

The pattern, 3901, is cut in three sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 40-inch bust measure. 





Woman’s Fancy Waist. No. 3904. 
To be made with Puffed or Plain Sleeves. 

Fancy waists are much in demand, both for entire 
costumes and the odd bodice. The smart model 
shown is in the latest style, and can be relied upon as 
correct fur the coming as well as the present season. 
All dress silks and soft wool fabrics are suitable. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size, 33 
yards of material 18 or 21 inches wide, 23 yards 27 
inches wide or 1} yards 44 inches wide will be required, 
with 3 yard taffeta for yoke, revers and vest portions, 
13 yards of mousseline for full front and puffs and one 
plece of velvet ribbon to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 394, is cut in sizes for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








3905 Girl’s Dress, 
4 to 12 yrs. 


3003 Eton Jacket, 
32 to 40 Bust. 


Woman's Eton. No. 3903. 
To be made with or without the sailor collar. 

The back of the Eton is smooth and seamless. The 
fronts are fitted by means of single darts, and are 
turned back to form the pointed revers that meet the 
collar, which is joined to the neck. The sleeves are 
plain in coat style, trimmed to simulate cuffs. 

To cut this Eton for a woman of medium size, 33 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 24 yards 27 inches 
wide, 28 yards 32 inches wide, 1} yards 44 inches wide 
or 1g yards 50 inches wide will be required, with 2 
yards of stitched bands to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 3903, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


Girls Dress. Nu. 3905. 
To be made with or without the Separate Guimpe 
and with Long or Short Sleeves. 

The waist is simple and full, closing at the centre 
back, and is finished at the low neck with the plastron 
bertha. The skirt is straight, and full gathered at the 
upper edge, and joined to the belt. 

To cut this dress for a girl of 8 years of age 5 yards 
of material 21 inches wide, 4§ yards 27 inches wide, *} 
yards 32 inches wide or 4 yards 44 inches wide will be 
required, with short sleeves ; 5§ yards 21 inches wide, 
43 yards 27 inches wide, 3§ yards 32 inches wide or 3} 
yards 44 inches wide, with long sleeves; 14 yards 32 
inches wide, 24 yards 21 inches wide for guimpe, 2 
yards of edging and 34 yards of insertion to trim as 
illustrated. 

The pattern, 3905, is cut in sizes for girls of 4, 6,8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 
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velow, and which may be arranged over a yoke lining 
that holds the tucks in place. The lower edge may be 





simply hemmed or have three tucks added above the 


netly. Mail orders filled promptly. Address 
eicavsrrrs PLOUGHMAN, Hoston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


The Worcester Meeting. 

Worcester Driving Park Company’s August 
meeting at Greendale Track, last week, proved 
the most successful race meet ever held in this 
city. The entry list was by far the largest ever 
received by the Worcester Driving Park Com- 
pany, and while there were many scratches, due 
in the main tothe continued prevalance of dis- 
temper, the fields as a rule were of money-mak- 
ing proportions, and the racing was excellent 
with the exception of the closing day, when the 
winners won in straight heats in rather hollow 
fashion. 

That interest in herse racing is on the increase 
in Worcester was shown by the attendance. The 
attendance figures on two days of the meeting 
passed the 2000 mark, but on Saturday, getaway 
day, the crowd was comparatively small. Rain 
on Wednesday caused a postponement of one 
day and so carried the races over to Satrrday. 
A. H. Merrill acted as starter and got away his 
fields to good starts. He came direct from Co- 
lumbus. where he started the Grand Circuit cam- 
paigners week before last, and left Saturday 
night for Glens Falls where he is handling the 
bell rope at this week’s Grand Circuit meeting. 

The rumors that have been making the rounds 
to the effect that there are several horses on the 
New England half-mile circuit this season mas- 
querading under assumed alias was lent addi- 
tional color during the meeting by the sudden 
disappearance from the grounds of the bay mare 
entered as Onanda Maid to race in the slow pac, 
ing classes, and by the fact that the money won 
by Rob B. in another class was held up awaiting 
identification of the gelding. Several of the 
horsemen who were at the grounds last week are 
confident that the mare entered as Onanda Maid 
is none other than Coral (2.064). At any rate, 
she was brought here to race, but the parties 
having her in charge evidently heard that suspi- 
cion was being directed towards the mare, and 
not caring to take any chances hustled away 
from the'grounds as quickly as possible, taking 
the mare with them. Onanda Maid got away 
with a lot of good money at Nashua track two 
weeks ago by winning her race in comparatively 
hollow fashion. The positive identification and 
the accompanying establishment of identity of 
Onanda Maid will be awaited with much interest 
by horsemen, especially by those that have been 
racing against her. 

The first day’s programme at Greendale opened 
with the 2.17 class pace, one of the most popular 
classes in the New Englaigi half-milé circuit this 
season. The choice of talent was divided be- 
tween Harry Hotspur,w come to Greendale 
after going a good race at ‘Albany, and the chest- 
nut gelding Sir Edwin, amuch-touted animal from 
the western part of the State. Bothefthe favorites, 
however, were easily beaten by Frank P. Fox’s 
bay mare Gloria in straight heats. Sir*Edwin 
was in bad shape and was drawn after two heats, 
while Harry Hotspur, although making the fight 
each. time, was hardly good enough to react. 
Gloria went all three of her miles without a skip, 
and was a much improved mare over the time 
she raced at Greendale last September. 

The 2.35 class trot was little more than a work- 
out for Walter R. Cox’s brown gelding Fred C., 
who has won all three of his starts this season, 
and has shown ability to shade 2.15 when pushed 
up to his clip. Against the field of horses he 
met at Greendale Tuesday atternoon, Fred C. 
just simply could not be beaten. He won the 
three heats without a break or skip, not finding it 
necessary to reduce his record of 2.21} which he 
had taken at Nashua track the week before. 
Cox bought Fred C. last winter when the Nashua 
reinsman was in Kentucky looking for promising 
prospects, and it certainly seems as though he 
struck a bargain. The gelding had no mark 
when he was shipped into New England, but he 
was started a couple of times at the fall meeting 
at Lexington, where he finished second a heat in 
2.14}. 

The 2.32 class pace had to be carried over a day 
on account of darkness after four heats had been 
putin. Onthe strength of his winning at Saugus 
Gus Dore’s Russell D. was installed as the good 
thing with Roland Reed the second ehoice. 
Russell D., while he eventually won when the 
race was carried over, didn’t have as easy a time 
as was expected of him, and Dore about the third 
heat feared he was going to see Russell D. beateu 
out for the race. The interest in this contest was 
greatly enlivened by an exhibition of acrobatic 
work on the part of Chum Boy. Kervick had the 
gelding in hopples, for the first time in his life. 
Chum Boy went all right in the straps for two 
heats, but just before the word was given in the 
third mile he went to a break. The feeling of 
having his legs in restraint was not relished 
by the gelding, and he proceeded to kick 
away everything in sight. Kervick was un- 
prepared for any such demonstration on Chum 
Boy’s part, and when the bright, shiny steel 
of Chum Boy’s hind shoes began to appear in 
Kervick’s face, the Worcester reinsman thought 
it was time to get out of the way, and as grace- 
fully as possible he rolled and was half kicked 
from his sulky seat onto the track, while Chum 
Boy began a mad career around the course, to be 
stopped later by Tom Holmes, who has caught a 
whole lot of runaways in his day. The injuries 
to Chum Boy or his paraphernalia were compara- 
tively slight, and after a five-minute delay, im- 
proved by Kervick in adjusting the straps, Chum 
Boy was allowed to compete again, the word not 
having been given when the Worcester gelding 
took it into his head to dispose of his driver and 
sulky if possible. 

Among the starters in the 2.32 class pace when 
the raze was called was the big brown horse 
Bruce Watson, entered by E. H. Chessman of 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. It was the first race 
in which Bruce Watson had ever been started in 
company, but he went as steadily as a veteran, and 
won the first heat handily without half trying 
He looked to be good enough to win the race, but 
the second heat it was seen that he wasin trouble, 
for he finished just inside the distance flag. After 
Bruce Watson’s showing in the second heat it 
became apparent to everybody that Watson was 
far from well. A veterinary was summoned and 
he pronounced the ailment as congestion of the 
lungs in the most acute form. The horse’s tem- 
perature was then 106 and his life was despaired 
of. He was pulled through allright, however, and 
when he regains his strength he ought to make 
as good a horse as ever. Chessman told “ The 
Roadman ” that he was offered $10,000 for Bruce 

Watson before he left Pennsylvania to come to 
the New England tracks, but he declined the 
offer. 





SUMMARIES. 


Worcester, Mass., Aug. 6, 1901—2.35 class, 
trot. Purse, $300. 

Fred C., by Fittler (Cox) .................-.- 1 
Beau Brummell, b g, by Mambrino King 

CWERIIED ocncccdn cccuxbeseneracesonvech 2 
Daisy Wood, b m, by Abscota (Sparks) ....3 
Bertha B., b m, by St. Croix (Morris)...... 
Minpie Q., bm, by Quartermaster (Thomas)5 
Perfection, br g, by Heir-at-Law (Gillies) ..6 
Almont King, ch g, by May King (Boyd)..dis 

Time, 2.25}, 2.23}, 2.263. 

Same day—2.17 class, pace. Purse, $300. 
Gloria, b m, by Ethan Wiles (Fox)......-. 11 
Harry Hotspur, ch g, by Haldane (Devlin).3 2 
Ethan Boy, b g, by White’s Allen (Shan- 

| ee ern ee er 2 5 
Christobal, ch g, by Count Wilkes ae ah 3 

4 
7 


cs 
Se bm Sibs to _ 
Aamo -_ 


Uncle Angus, b g, by Sphinx (Mitchell) ....7 
Marcus Aurelius, b g, by Bourbon Wilkes 
NEE one cacvn eur sh uk os tern don iocee 5 
Blue Boy, gr g, by Blue Jay (Littlefleld)...6 6 
Sir Edwin, ch g. by —— (A. Page).......... 8 8d 


Time, 2.19}, 2.174, 2.17}. 


Racing had to be postponed on Wednesday on 
account of the rain, but on Thursday afternoon, 
at 12.30 o’clock, the sport began again with a heat 
in the unfinished 2.32 class, pace, when the race 
left off. Tuesday afternoon, Russell D. had two 
heats, the black gelding Roland Reed, from the 
string of Bob Bever of East Aurora, had one, 
while the fourth was taken by the sick Bruce 
Watson, who was, of course, drawn for the race. 
Russell D. finished up the race in short order 
winning the fifth heat comparatively easy in the 
fast time of 2.16}, giving the Dore gelding a new 
mark. Russell D. was bred on the Mason Farm 
in Taunton and was sired by the stallion Will 
Mason, out of Galatea, a mare that Dore cam- 
paigned a number of seasons ago and drove tu 
what was then the four-year-old trotting race rec- 

ord. 

The 2.19 class trot came next onthe programme 
with a field of good trotters in line when Starter 
A. H. Merrill gave them the word on the opening 
heat in the class. The favorites were Mary D. 
and Gene D., the latter being the mare that won 
at Saugus week before last, and is owned by C. 
W. Lasell of Whitinsville by;gvbem she was 
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(1.) LOUISE G. (4), 2.12}, winner of 2.25 pace 




































of 2.19 trot at Old Orchard. (5.) 
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RA RIOTS SESAME MG AE: HIM SB, SO 6 


SOME RECENT WINNERS. AT READVILLE AND OLD ORCHARD. 


at Readville. (2.) 


DAN T., 2.14, winner of 2.30 trot at Readville. (3.) 
THE CHARMER, 2.15}, winner of 2.22 trot at Old Orchard. 


ELLIC, 2.153, winner of 2.17 pace at Readville. (4.) 
(6.) GENTRY, 2.13, winner of 2.13 pace at Neadville. 

















IRENE, 2.16, winner 





bought in Maine last summer. Lasell was away 
on his vacation, and in his absence Abe Johnson 
drove Gene D. The mare, however, was coming: 
down with the distemper to all appearance, and 
after Johnson had tried hard” but unsuecessfully 
to win with Gene D., the judges gave him per- 
mission to draw the mare, With Gene D. out 
Mary D.,a most admirable trotting mare, won the 
race well in hand all the way after dropping the 
first heat to Bob Durland’s Byron -Wilkes. 
Parker G. of Frank P, Fox's was behind the 
money for the first time since he pxessed into 
Fox’s control two years ago. 

One of the surprises of the meeting came in 
Thursday’s 2.26 class pace, when Ed Wilkes, a 
horse owned by F. J. Sinclair, only twenty miles 
below Worcester in the town of Webster, won 
over New Jersey, the original favorite. Fd 
Wilkes raced toa new mark of 2.16} the second 
heat, which he will probably find some difficulty 
in subsequently reducing perceptibly. Ed Wilkes, 
the winner of the race, is one of the animals that 
A. H. Merrill picked upin the West two years 
ago, and brought to Boston, where he was sold at 
Cavanaugh’s sale with other horses for some- 
thing like $350. He then had nomark. He was 
used and raced a little in country fairs last fall, 
but was n't really good until this spring. New 
Jersey, the only horse in the race that had a right 
to contest first place with Ed Wilkes, was sick 
with a cold, and he did not appear to be quite | 
strong enongh to stand up under the fight. New 
Jersey was also unsteady and inclined to break, 
while Ed Wilkes went an honest race every mile. 

The Driving Park Company started the 2.27 
pace, which was the fourth race on the card 
counting the unfinished class, late Thursday 
afternoon. Four heats were put in with as many 
heat winners on Thursday, but Friday Jack Splan 
Jr. can e out the freshest of the lot and romped 
off with the race but only after eight heats in all 
had been paced. Jack Splan is owned in New 
Hampshire, and has had a race or two every year 
since his two-year-old form nine years ago. It 
was the first time, however, that he had struck a 
good track in all his racing history. He was used 
in the stud until the middle of July, so his track 
preparation previous to coming to Worcester was 
decidedly slight. The judges derricked two of 
the drivers in the race, but with no change in the 
results. 

SUMMARIES. | 


Wercester, Mass., Aug. 8, 1901—2.32 class, 





pace. Purse, $300. (Four heats paced Aug. 6.) 
Russell D., b f. by Will Mason (Dore)...4 1141 
Roland Reed, blk g, by Kisar (Bever)....6 2 31 2 
Rob B., bg. sire not given (Clark) ........ 55223 
Ruth Leyburn, b m, by Wilton inch)..2865 4 
Chum Boy, ch g, by Harry Hambrino 
COPTIOR) (. co dcca 2. sss ccestbes ch vacbecoda te 66 
Newsboy Jr., gr g, by Newsboy (Haynes)8 6 5 7 6 
Village Bells, b m, by Silver Chimes 
RMMOS) cnc vnce'isascacs cncansdepetcuaea ee 744 3dr 
Bruce Watson, br h, by Gambetta Wilkes 
LE pOtKh) . . oc slo siet eds th bead taees “lA7vdr | 
Time, 2.19}, 2.19}, 2.20, 2.264, 2.16}. | 
Same day—2.19 class, trot. Purse, $300. | 
Mary D., ch m, | Young Jim (Hunt)..2 1 1 1) 
Byron Wilkes, blk g, by Tarrantine 
CRN « vdinc act ius sredkh'eaed Kase iecgeas 1.2.4.2 
Aley, bik _g, by Alcyonium {Sa yles)....6 4 2 5 
Eloroy, blk h, by Simmons (Nelson)....3 5 3 3 
C. E. J., br F by Sable Wilkes (Aldrich)? 3 6 6 
Parker G., br g, by Parker Gem (Fex)..4 6 5 
Gene D., br m, by Johnny Wilkes (John- 
OO). lFiis dwikn deadncasves secu vetadasaes 6 7dr 
Time, 2.193, 2.184, 2.18}, 2.193. | 
Same day—2.26 pace. Purse, $300. H 
Ed Wilkes, b g, by Danville Wiles 
Cine cacwedey capeudvcksebadcpalssuuw 12121 
New Jersey, br g, by Prince Eugene oie 
MNES do S60 tek hind lislhen neuveeiel seca gee 
Allie Snell, br h, by Allie Wilkes (2.15) 
IY nnd... snk dgas eamicn ce akectabs be 23444 
Queen Louise, br m, by Mambrino King 
RUUNNS: Sacse¥ sani xoscdadestvaniiasnaian 75333 


( 
Tony G., br & by Konanty Sees) -.-28 4 dis 
, bg, by Shadeland Onward 


Time, 2.214, 2.16}, 2.22}. 2.18}, 2.21}. 
On Friday afternoon Jack Splan, Jr., at once 
| asserted his right to consideration in the 2.27 
| class trot, by winning the opening heat of the day 
, With something to spare in 2.233. After that it 
was Jack Splan’s race, although in one of the 
heats his driver was caught napping and was 





beaten at the wire, but its only effect. upon the 
race was to make another heat necessary. : 
With the 2.27 class trot disposed of the 2.20 class 


pacers were called out, and the favorite was the™ 


chestnut gelding Anindrosis, entered by J. E: 
Kent of Newmarket, N. H. Anindrosis was 
tipped as a sure winner last season, but went 
wrong early in the year aud was saved for this 
season. In the firsttwo heats, yesterday after- 
noon, Anindrosis did not go level, giving Amber 
Sphinx, a Worcester mgyre, an opportunity to 
win the heats. Inthe third heat, howeyer, Ani- 
drosis Was as level as a die, while Amber Sphinx 
went to a tired break on the turn just before en- 
tering the home stretch, and after that was nota 
factor. 

Fred C., that was raced in the slow trot earlier 
in the week, came out ag:.in Friday, this time to 
start in the 2.30 class trot, which he won as im- 
pressively as he had the other race earlier in the 
week. The field against Fred C. was sinall and 
the time was the slowest of any race o1 the week. 
The day’s sport wound up with three heats in the 
2.29 class pace. Fred L. Clarke proved to have 
the winner of the race in Phoebon W., a gelding 
that he has been working less than a month. 
Pheebon W. won the first heat, but was unsteady 
the second mile and went to several breaks. For 
the third heat Phoebon W. appeare:t :n bopples 
and that seemed to help his style of going. 

SUMMARIES. 

Wercester, Mass, Aug.9, 1901—2.27 class, 
trot. Purse, $300. (Four heats trotted Aug. 8). 
Jack Splan Jr., br h, by Jack Splan 

| ites ee. 38 
Maud Adair, b m, by Kentucky Dic- 

Vitliamson and 

C eee pVTh snes wwsin note chs bin ad 13762312 

Navarre, b g, by Newflowers (Wil- 
UP) oo os unsiS aca sacessanemsceceses 47217234 
Eager Bird, b m, by Eagle Bird 

(Gardner) ..... Fe t ROR RERS Ry 
Dick Hare, b g. by Dick Red (Wads- 

worth, Hunt and Wadsworth). ..714335445 
Black Belle, blk m, by Gov. Benton 

OS Rie PR ae 
Spira Sprague, b m, by Sphinx 

CRMICORGIL) aso ies see seca tec 6 6676 ro 
Lottie, chim, by Homer (Van Hou- 


421121 


2144353 
883 ro 


BB si a:k tr .2scon: A obda 5 aGd nee eames ae ieee 655dr 
Red Bird,b g,by Redfield (Kervick )dis 
Time, 2.23}, 2.25}, 2.25}, 2.26}, 2.23}, 2.244, 2.244, 2.264. 
Same day—2.20 class, pace. Purse, $300. 
Anidrosis, ch g, by St. Croix (Kent)..... 3 
Amber Sphinx, bm, by Sphinx (Moody) .1 
Birchbud, b m, by Birchwood (Avlward) .4 
Allerteen, gr m, y Allerton (Tyson) ..... 2 
WARIO Yoon ccs cana wv accisiguly 5 
Jim Mace, b g, by Dan Mace (Pes) RO 6 
y Barney Wilkes (La- 
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Time, 2.20}, 2.17}, 2.17}, 2.18, 2.18. 
Same day—2.30 class, trotting. Purse, $300. 
Fred C., b g, by Fittler (Cox) dike sna gab hel 1 
Dolly Viking,ch m, by Viking (Burlin- 
WicssvhupsahcwaseiekeludemeWeu ail ory Bae 2 


game) 

Arlotta, b m, | Antonia (Birney) 

peng Berne aap » bg, by Day Bell (Haynes)3 
ose 


oO Ser 


Time, 2.30, 2.284, 2.27. 


Saturday was get-away day, as was evident by 
both the crowds and ‘the racing. Straight heats 
were the rule in every race. The 2.24 class trot 
went to B. T. Birney’s Sandola, by Bellini. It 
was as easy a race for Sandola as Fred U. had had 
the day before, and Birney got first money after 
riding in front all the way for three heats. The 
winner of the 2.12 class pace was Lady Intrigue, 
that good race mere through the New York and 
Pennsylvania last season, sweeping nearly all the 
pacers of her class before her. Stormwood, one 
of the Chessman string, was made the favorite for 
the race, but he was too unsteady to be reliable. 
The other race of the closing day went to. Ruth, 
who was sold at a Fasig sale last fall for $ 
after it was decided that she was of little value 
for future races, 


SUMMARIES, a 
Wercester, Maes., Aug. 10, 1901—2:29 class, 
pace. Purse, $300. (Phree heats paced Aug. 9.) 
Pheedon W., bg, by Hambletonian ~ 
Wilkes (Clark) ...................22- 006 17121 
Bob Fitz, rn g, by Alspur (Holmes)...... 42312 
Krinklewood, ch m, by Kremlin (wins 1255 
Curtis, ch g, by Kindergarten (Clark) ..:.2 8 43:3 
Hargneren b m, by Arrowwood ree eae 
UE nc 4 aebue snares a ban dich aeex kan cesee 
Auster, br h, by Heir-ut-Law So a 365 dr 
en) ..... 766dr 


Star Boy, b g, by Sphinx (Ram: 
Lady Pandiston, bh 


‘3 Se eee weD FT 
cot gtme, 2.18}, 2.193, 2.184, 2.174, 2.20. 
* same a —2.23 class, pace. Purse, $300. 
Ruth, bE M,.by Scott (Aldrich) .............- 1 


Tamerlane, br zg, by Gambrel (Gillies) .. ..2 
Lucy Simmons, b m, by Simmons (Leon- 


Russell V.. b g, by Ashby V. (Labounty)..5 
Alcyora, br h, by Alcyo (Brown) ........... 4 
Time, 2.19}, 2.214, 2.20. 


Same day—2.12 class, pace. Purse, $300. 
Lady intrigue, br m, by Intrigue( Aldrich) ..1 
Sam Hill J:., blk h, by Sam Hill (Clancy) ..2 
Stormwood, b g, by Strongwood (Sparks) .4 
Baby Strathmore, b m, by Maj. Strathmore 

© WPI a iced serSein doce cccunnd uses cece <s8 

Time, 2.144, 2.15. 2.184. 


Wercester, Mass., Aug. 12, 1901—2.24 class, 


Cm to to om 


to 


trot. Purse, $300. 

Sandolo, b g, by Bellini (Birney) ...... pe oe ee 

Maud 1)., bm. by Dick Eddy (Cook) ......-.  s 

Daisy Wood. b m (Sparks). ...........---- 33 3 
Time, 2.254, 2.20}, 2.23 . 





Owing chiefly to ill health Mrs. C. R. 
Noyes has sold considerable of her trotting 
stock during the past year. She has sold 
four in all to Mr. Stone of Lexington, Ky., 
including the promising two-year-old stall- 
ion mentioned elsewhere, by Baron Wilkes 
(2.18); dam, Marinett, by Director (2.17), 
ete. Mrs. Noyes has several choice brood 
mares left, however, from which, health 
permitting, she is hoping in the near future 
to raise some first-class trotters. Among 
them is Marinett, mentioned above, and her 


‘daughter, Queen Regent (2.294), by Axtell, 


(3) (2.12). The latter is at Mrs. Noyes’ 
farm, near Livermore Falls, Me., and has a 
beautiful foal at foot by Idolita (3) (2.12). 
OO 

Less than half the price-of straw is one reason 
why vou should use German Peat Moss for 
horse bedding. C. B. Barrett, importer, 45 North 
Market street, Boston. 










C. M. Mur eta a tO, NEW olny Caries oS a be eebied Wg ck . 
Rounds Co, Provisience, KR. 1; Hibd& Nall. + oston; L. A. Hastings Co.. Worcester, Mas: .; 


For Sale by 


Forbes & Wallace, springfield, Mass ; F. Ivers & Son, North Cambridge, » as-.; 








of proved value for the prompt relief and cure of Strains, Cuts, 
Capped Hocks, Wind Galls, Splints, Rheumatism, Over Reach, Edema, 
Chapped Heels, Sore Shoulders, Broken Knees, Cramps, Etc. Invalu- 
able in the stable, stock farm and trainin 
leading horsemen, trainers and breeders 
timely use will save many a valuable animal. 
emergency cases it has no equal. 

Price $1 per bottle, express charges prepaid on 
all cash orders to points where we have no agents. 
J. W. GREENE & CO., 17 VanBuren St., Chicago 


quarters. Endorsed by all 
ee the country. Its 









ood 
Smith. 


Bourn & Co., Hartford, Conn.; Frank 8 Dure Philadelphia, Pa.: Courad Becker, Wasi- 


ington, D.C.: Thon as & Thompson, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Y.; Suelfiohn & Seetel:!, Milwa: kee: MeAcame & \Mor- 


Becker & Wickser Co., Kuffalo, N. 


ford, Lexington, Ky.; W. G. Reed, Des Muines, Ia : Fulier & Fuller Co., C 


ford & Hall, Chicago. 


Frank S. Durée, Wilmington, Del; 


icago; Uart- 








3 to 6 Doses Often Cure. 
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Sold Everywhere. 





Made by STANDARD 61) 


WEEK PRECEDING MINEOLA 


Suffolk County: :+' 
SOCIETY, | 

Sept. 17, 18, 19 and 20, «: 

RIVERHEAD, *. y. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 





2.30 Trot , : Purse $259 

9 Pace i a 300 

0 Pace 4 ; ‘ 200 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER | 

20 Trot fs ‘ Purse $300 

4 Pace P - ; 250) 

0 Trot or Pace ’ “ 100 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 

Free for All, Trot or Pace, Purse $400 
2.30 Pace 4 x Bs “250 
2.25 Trot i : : “250 
| Entries close September 2. 


CON DITIONS—National $ Trottin. < ti 
govern unless otherwise noted. Entra © per 
| cent. of purse to accompany nominatior on 
| cent. additional from money winners. 1 ' 

| ing field or any portion thereof entitled | ¢ 
| only. Five to enter. three to start. | ‘ 
| madetod. HENRY PERKINS, River head, 
L. 1., on or before Sept. 2, at 11 o'clock, P 
| M., by enclosing name, color, sex. jedicr: f any 
; Class, hame of owner, name of driver and + t fee 
| in sealed envelope. Mile heats, three in + 1 
} hess. Purses divided. Right resery ed et 
| races or change order of prowrar " 
| allowed. Usual weather clause will 1 lay 
straw and good stabling furnished fre« 
actually entered in races. Drivers t 

| when making entries. No pool-selling a the 
fair grounds. Fifty dollars added + ! us of 
| horse making best time below 2.18. present tock ve 

| ord. Three-minute trot or pace contine 

owned in County at least ninety days jr ‘ 
| ing of entries. Hopples allowed. The <« rs of I 
| Emerson McAfee of New York have been ~ ed as 
| starter and judge of show premiums for | 

| Entries close Sept. 2. Records mat it da 
| no bar. No-conditional entries received. | for 
| mation and blanks address 

|'J. HENRY PERKINS, Kiverhead, \ Y 


‘Lebanon Valley Fair Association 
At LEBANON, PA., 
bath 4, 5 and 6, 1901 


Wednesday, Sept. 4, 1901 

| 3.00 Trot___ = Purse 32M 
| 2.16 Trot and Pace ; ww 
| 2.33 Trot and Pace : 

Thursday, Sept. 5, 1901. 


2.23 Trot and Pace__ ciated Purse 3214 
3. County Road Race 
2.19 Trot and Pace_____..__- 


Friday, Sept. 6, 1901 
Open to All, Trot and Pace____- Purses 


2.28 Trot and Pace____- 
2.45 Trot and Pace__.____-- 





CON DITIONS—American Trotting Association 
Rules to govern. Hobbles allowed. Entrance tee 
per cent., with 5 per cent. additional fr } 
winners. Six to enter and four to start: | its 
best 3in5,in harness. A horse distancins the fe 
entitled to first nioney only. Customary sik 
purses, 50, 25, lb and l# per cent. Right reserved als 
to postpone or declare off on account of ba ather 
Record made on or after Aug. 10, 191, ne la 


Entries close Saturday, Aug. 31, 101, at 
11 P. M. 











Address all communications to 
DR. W. B. MEANS, Secretary, 


Lebanon, Pa 


Marshfield Agricultural 
FAIR, 


At Marshfield Fair Grounds, 


Sept. 18, 19, 20, 1901. 


ENTRIES CLOSE SEPT.10.- 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 1° 











4 Trot or Pace __...._.__- 
26 Trot or Pace " 
ree-for-all, Trot or Pace 

FRIDAY, SEPT. 20. 
2.40 Trot or Pace ____.____. rs 
2.30 Trot or Pace - = 
2.22 Trot or Pace __. 
i gs added to any horse breaking the | 
CON DITION S— Entrance fee ter 


2 
F 








National Rules will govern all races. \ 
fill satisfactorily to management or t+ 
The usual div ision of purses. Winners! 
money only. No conditional entries | 
ples allowed. Record made after Se)! 
dress all entries to 

CHARBLES F. CHURCT?! 


North Marshtic! Misses. 
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LIVE STOC! 


This ls What It Doe 

It Invigorates the nerves. 

It Clears the system of Worms » 
icking. 

It Prevents legs from stocking. 

It Requiates brain force, which 
by driv ng. 

It Adds lustre to the coat and ¢) 

It Gives the horse command 
functions. 
PRICES: 25-60-100-Ib. PACK: 

On sale at C. M. Moseman « !: 
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INFLUENZA, EPIZOOTIC, SHIPPING FEVER, DISTEMPER, 
AND NOSE AND THROAT DISEASES, 


| Bottle Guaranteed to Cure a Case. 


Don’t bother with powders when you can get a compound like Spohn’s Cure. It is new, original, natura 
and successful. Based on the Germ Theory of Disease. Safe for any horse, mare or colt at any age or condi 


tion. 


It is a germ killer and a disease eradicator. At 50c a bottle or 85 dozen bottles. 


Druggists, Turf Goods 


Houses or the mannfacturers will deliver Spohn’s Cure to you. Send for “ Distemper, Causes, Cure and Pre 
vention” free to SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Chemists and Bacteriologists, Goshen, Ind. Spohn’s 
Cure is sold at Readville, Mass., by Edwin D. Bither, and at Providence by Rounds Co. 





PURIFIED PURITY. 


ERATOL 


bers St., J. Newton Van Ness (v., 
) St.. New York City. 
) WHITE FOOD CO.,) Tau: 
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Broad Gauge tron Stell Works. 53 E! 


Worthley’s “ Slow Feed 
OAT MANGER, ~, 














An Emollient for ECZEMA | 


and skin diseases, having antiseptic properties superior to any known prep- 


aration. Results positive. 


Ingredients as pure as can be obtain 
country. In one-ounce glass jars. By mail, 25c. in stamps. gga 


CRYSTALLINE COMPANY, - 20 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


| 


$1.75 EACH. 
«210,000 SOLD.... 


Patented Sept. §, 1891. 
Broad Gauge Iro i stall Works. 63 Ei 
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FOR SALE., 
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* CLARK, 
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a 222 E.Main St., Meriden, 
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